











Sester’s Picnic. 


s¢ Burke, who came from Ireland, and was some- 
fa man in South Carolina about the time of the 
ionary war, was bps apt to make mistakes even 
office of circuit judge. On one occasion, having 
sentence of death on a man who had been legally 
ed, he concluded as usual with the words, ** that 
hanged by the neck until you are dead;” to this 
wrtunately added, ‘1 am sorry for it, my friend; 
hat we must all come to ’—and the solemnity of 
ne was interrupted by a burst of laughter, at which 
ge was the only one surprised. 


RAR AANA Ann 


gabond looking fellow, but with some wit, never- 
, was brought before a magistrate at Tourbridge, 
charge of stealing turnips. After making some 
mark, he was asked by the magistrate : 

t didn’t you take the turnips found in your 


ctainly not,”’ said the prisoner. ‘‘ I went to sleep 
field among the turnips, and the three you found 
y pockets grew in them while I lay there, the heat 
body causing them to shoot up faster than ordina- 
steal turnips, your worship! 1’d scorn the idea!” 


\ jolly company, each one was to ask a question. 
as answered, the proposer paid a forfeit; or if he 
not answer it himself, he paid a forfeit. Pat’s 
on was: ** How the little ground squirrel digs his 
ithout showing any dirt about the entrance?”’ 
om they all gave it up, Pat said: ‘Sure, do you 
» begins at the other end of the hole.” 
of the rest exclaimed: ‘‘ But how does he get 
a!” said Pat, “that's your question—can you an- 
t yourself?’ 


Frogge.—The editor of the Savannah Georgian re- 
saw a frog entombed in a chunk of ice, which came 
when thawed out. Th pon, our p 
hes the following, touching the natural history of 
teresting creature : 

trogge is one amphybyous animal with foure feete, 

ked boddie, and wythout ever a taile. He hatha 

« voyce, and loveyth much to use it on ye summer 

*. Heis remarkable for graceful swymming with 

nesse, and for taking verrie largs leapps on yelande. 


weer meer 





A PRINTER’S EPITAPH. 
iere lies a form—place no imposing stone 
To mark the Aead, where weary, 1¢ is iain; 
Cis matter dead!—ics mission all being done, 
To be distributed to dust again ; 
Che body is but the type, at best, of man, 
Whose tpress is the spirit’s deathiess page ; 
Worn out, the type is thrown to pi again, 
The wnpression lives through an eternal age. 
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Western correspondent says: ‘: Iattended a wedding 
sie days stuce. Wishing to say something becoming 
the occasion, 1 approached the fair young bride in the 
| cot rse of the evening, and after congratulating her on 

h departure from the state of siugie biessedness, I 
» ued her @ pleasant voyage down the river of life. She 
she hoped so, but she heard there was a great deal of 
er on the river now—she hoped they wouldn’t catch it 
| on the way down.’’ 


EPIGRAM. 
Tis doubtless true—for all the critics say so— 
A mighty bard was P. Ovidius Naso. 
Indeed ‘twere very hard to think he can die, 
Who wrote the celebrated Ars Amandi. 
| Yet, still 1 tind that comprehensive treatise, 
For moderns, singularly incompiete is: 
And, with his thousand love-tricks, ‘tis surprising 
He never once suggested advertising. 


ie editor of the Lynchburg Virginian recently at- 
uded the examination of the first class in dictionary 
anu spelling, at the high school of that city: 
Jeacher (wo Bob Smithers)—sSpell Admi 
Bob—A-d-m-i-t, admit, t-a-n-c-e, admittance, 
| leacher—Wood! Give the definition. 
Nob—Twenty-tive ceats—niggers and children half 
v—front seats reserved tor ladies—no smoking al- 
4. 
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sun, in addressing a jury, having exhausted every 
vary epithet of vile abuse, stopped for a word, and 
dded : 


a : 
Chis naufrageous ruffian.” 
hen alterwards asked by his friends the meaning of 
vord, he confessed he did not know, but said: 
thought it sounded weil!” 





igular epitaphs are sometimes to be found. Robert 
lop, architect of the Exchange and Town Hall of 
castle: 
** Here lies Robert Trollop 
Who made youn stones roll up 
When death took his soul up 
His body filled this hole up.’”’ 


PARR DARA AERA 


Say, nigga, cum and hab de pleasure of dinin’ wid 
- mos’ humble serbent, wont you, heh?” 

Well, look here, Sam, I’se not particular in my socia- 
‘ng, but L wish to know, fus’, before I vail mysef of 
v perlite imptimashun, whar you hab your lodjins.”” 
No differenee, nigga, whar 1 lodge. 1 don't ax you 
oe but ouly to eat dinner in @ ‘greeable so- 

ibulity 


RN eens 


valuable Receipt.—We find the following receipt lying 
ur table. Where it came from we do not know: 
‘aut Ginngirbred.—Tre eggs to kups of shugar a 
ir to therds fool uf mealtted lardd 4 leetle sault. A 
pewnfooi of sody dysolved inn a litle wawrm wartir 
er enuf too maik itt stiff role it very thin an kut it 
ut an baik it a little nutmeg.— Nashua Telegraph. 
John, what's a bakery?” 
A place where they bake, sir.’’ 
What's a brewery?” 
A place where they brew.” 
* What’s a ery?” 
Ti hi—a p where there's gals." 


man with one eye laid a wager with another person 
t he (the one-eyed person) saw more than the other. 
wager was accepted. 
You have lost,” says the first; ‘‘ I can see the two 
3 in your face; and you can see only one in mine.” 


oN ees 


Billy Jones,” said a bullying urchin to another lad, 
ext time I catch you alone, 1’l) flog you like any- 


ig. 
Well,” replied Bill, ‘I aint often much alone; I 
smonly have my legs and my fists with me ”’ 


PRR ARAN A AR een 


friend of ours, who is a great ‘‘ Sabbatharian,”’ and 
» enjoys, nevertheless, an airing along the musical 
~hore, says he loves to see the sea calm on a Sunday, 
13 80 averse to seeing ‘* Sabbath breakers.” 


RAR AR AR ASA Aen nnn 


John,” said a father to his son, one day, when he 
ight him shaving the “down” off his upper lip, 
on’t throw your shaving water out where there are any 
efooted boys, for they might get their feet pricked.”* 
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This long established and well known weekly paper, 
ereleven years of ualled prosperity and popularity, 
+ become a ‘* ho’ id word”? from Maine to Califor- 
®, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
intry, all over the wide extent of the United States. it 
vuld be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


ause 
>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or 
end would introduce to the family circle. 
.>> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
¥ {ype and in a neat and beautiful style. 
>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
ments in its eight super royal pages. 
(> It is devoted to news, tales, , Stories of the 
s, disceveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
[> It is earefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
<teen years of editorial experience in Boston. 
> It contains in its large, well filled and deep!y inter- 
ong bere De Oe vale pare oe line. 
‘It numbers among its regular contributors the 
t male and female writers in the country. 
>> Ite tales, while they absorb the reader fcultivate s 
te for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 
t the good influence of such 


>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been a 
pular a favorite throughout the country. 
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THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 
ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINvED.] 
CHAPTER XVII. 


PHILIP AND THE PRIESTESS. 

WE pass over an interval of a week, at the 
expiration of which time Philip had been three 
days in his dreary cell, in a state of mind bor- 
dering on insanity. His food during that period 
had been of the plainest description, of which he 
had enough only to satisfy the most imperative 
demands of nature. It was night; though he 
had no means of marking the daily alternations of 
light and darkness. 

The door of his dungeon was slowly opened. 
A torch dazzled and nearly blinded the eyes of 
the prisoner. When the first blur of brightness 
had passed from his sight, he saw the priestess 
standing before him. 

“T feared,” she said, sorrowfully, “to find you 
in an evil plight, but scarcely so wretched as 
this.” 

“Was it,” began Philip, “‘ by your order that 
I was—” 

“‘No—no Li, answered . Monon, hastily. 
“Think not so harshly of one who owes you a 
debt of gratitude which she can never repay. It 
was gold, gold that brought you hither and con- 
signed you to this loathsome vault.” 

“I cannot comprehend,” said Philip. 

“You have tried to invade the great and long 
cherished secret of my people,” returned Monon 

“The Mountain of Gold!” exclaimed Philip. 

“To this mad desire you may attribute the 
misfortunes of yourself and friends.’’ 

“ Friends ?” 

“It is perhaps unknown to you that three 
others share these dungeons ?”’ 

“Relieve my suspense at once. Speak their 
names, lovely priestess.’’ 

“The youth, Pablo, a dark and sinister 
Mexican—” 

“‘ Mateo Balseiro.” 

“And a tall man of your own country.” 

“Richard Crannage. Can you tell me noth- 
ing ofthat rough-spoken yet honest fellow, who—” 

“He baffled our warriors. They could not 
take him. Four of them were slain by his own 
hand and several others fearfully wounded.” 

“ Brave Dawson!” 

“ Brave he truly is; but very barbarous in his 
speech and actions.” 

“Fair maiden,” said Philip, earnestly, “I 
trust that youintend these men no wrong. Your 
own womanly heart must revolt at the thought 
of violence and murder.” 

“TI do not govern the Montezumas. They 
have a chief and he executes the will of his peo- 
ple; they clamor for your lives. An hundred 
daggers are ready to leap from their scabbards to 
drink your blood. The secret of their wealth 
must live and die with them. No one will be 
able to say in years to come, ‘I have found the 
Golden Mountain of the M mas !’” 

“ Priestess,’’ answered Philip, advancing a 
step and clasping his hands, ‘I would barter the 
golden mystery for your love.” 

Monon drew buck, while her expression seem- 
ed to tremble between timidity and impatience. 
A glow of crimson appeared upon her cheeks. 

“Not this tome! Not this to me!” she re- 
joined. “I—I am already wedded.” 

“ To an inanimate object a thousand times less 
adorable than yourself.” 

“It becomes not one doomed to death to 
spend his last hours in sacrilegious words like 
these.” 

“Tcare not! Icare not! if I but win your 
love,” added Philip, in tones of thrilling earnest- 
ness, sinking upon one knee, and pressing the 
hem of her garments to his lips. 

“ Back! back!” she cried, alarmed at his im- 
petuous enthusiasm. “ You terrify, you anger 
me! Icame not for this.” 

She put forth her hand to push him from her ; 
thoughtlessly seizing it, Philip pressed it to his lips. 





Monon shrieked with horror and indignation. 

“Madman! what have you done?’ You have 
profaned the sacredness of my office. You have 
stained the purity of my person. Shrink back 
into your dungeon, lest the deity I serve strike 
you dead in his anger. You have polluted my 
flesh with the unchasteness of a human kiss.” 

Monon stood erect, burning with blushes, 
resentment and grief. 

















UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE OF THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


“T regret deeply what I have done, since it 
gives youpain. You weara dagger—the offend- 
er is at your feet. ’Twas a sweet sin.” 

“He among my people who had done what 
you have done this night, had died the death,” 
returned Monon, in tones less bitter. 

“Your anger is death,” answered Philip. 

“False and flattering tongue! You have said 
all these smooth words to one of your native 
maidens, whose skin is whiter than the lily,” she 
scornfully replied. 

Philip was confounded. His eyes fell before 
her lofty gaze, and a guilty glow suffused his face. 
“ How knew you of a tale like this ?”’ he asked. 

“‘ Your manner confesses your falsehood. The 
youth, Pablo, has told me your secret.” 

Monon paused, and for the first time Philip 
saw tears upon her cheeks. 

“Sweet Monon,” said Philip, in a soft and in- 


sinuating tone, “I will not deny that I was once | 


dazzled by the beauty of a maiden, and sought 
vainly an opportunity to unburden my heart to 
her; but she was haughty and disdained my 
humble advances. She suddenly disappeared 


from Santa Maria, with her two friends anda | 
servant-girl; and I have sought her since to the | 
extent of my ability. She was the magnet that | 
drew me to the mountains. I loved her till I | 


saw Monon, the priestess of the sun.” 


To this confession Monon listened with breath- | 


less interest. 

“And know you not the fate of these ladies ?” 
she asked, with a slight tremor of the voice. 

“Tt is a mystery. I know no more of the un- 
fortunate and lovely ladies than yourself. They 
may have fallen victims to savage cruelty long 
ere this. God help them!” 

“The prayer is well, for they seem likely to 
receive little help from you.” 

“Reproach me not for inaction or cowardice ; 


but rather attribute my want of success to my | 
misfortunes, which have beenmany. ButI must | 


not forget the kind Francisca. Did your people 
destroy her hut? Is she safe?” 

“Trouble not yourself concerning her. I have 
placed her beyond the reach of her enemies,” 
answered Monon, coldly. 

“Nay ; you would not harm one like her ?” 

“ ] said not I had harmed her,’’ she rejoined, 
still more frigidly. 

Philip was no longer in the dungeon ; both 
parties stood in one of those damp and narrow 


passages that wound mysteriously beneath the | 
casa. He perceived the advantage hehad gained. | 
| feet and glided away in the darkness. 


With a smile he again addressed the priestess. 
“It surprises me nota little,” he said, “ that 
you should thus place yourself in my power. 


See! my dungeon is behind me; here is a pas- | 
sage that doubtless leads to the open air. What | 
hinders my escape? Is it the feeble strength of | 
| scious that the spell of her own wondrous beauty 


a slight maiden ?” 


“Ts it a menace?” she asked, instinctively | 
| may be wrong in my estimate of my present | 
position; perhaps, an attempt to escape would | 


widening the distance between them. 

“I mean, were you not afraid to visit me thus, 
alone; to open the door of my cell, and stand 
before me, a woman, weak and unarmed ?” 


“Beware, presumptuous stranger, how you | 


interpret my conduct!” 
to her brows. 

“Sweet Monon, I would give no offence. 
Bid me to my dungeon, and I retarn.” 


cried®Monon, flushing 


“Thus it should be; for in me is your hope, | 


your life, your liberty.” 

“And my love !” 

The priestess leaned against the wall a mo- 
ment in silence. 

“ How long will you cling to this madness ?” 
she said, at length, in a subdued tone. 

“As long as life itself,’ responded Philip, 
fervently. 

“And that, perchance, may be but a fragment 
of time. I would that mortals knew the right. 
Ah! I must go. This horrible darkness makes 
me dark within. The divine light shines never 
here ; therefore it is full of doubt. Faith wanes 
when H18 beams no longer watch me.” 

“Glorious maiden!” exclaimed Philip, in a 


| fresh transport of enthusiasm. “ I would that 


you understood the principles of our Christian 
religion.” 

“ It is with the bright fallacies of that religion 
that I struggle. But, enough. ‘Ihe bold of 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DAVE DAWSON HOLDS HIMSELF READY FOR A 
‘ BKRIMMAGE.” 

Wui e Philip stood irresolute, straining his 

vision to penetrate the dim labyrinths, he became 

aware that some one was approaching. Anon, 


| a light flashed into the passage, and presently a 
| human figure appeared, in which he recognized 


Pablo. He hastened forward to meet him. 

“Ah, senor,” said the youth, “the gold-mys- 
tery has brought us no good.” 

“Tt has brought us hither, at least,’’ replied 
Philip. 

“God grant that it bring us to nothing worse ! 
But I have a wonderful adventure to tell you.” 

“ First inform me if you have seen Monon ?” 

“Had I not been visited by her, I should now 
be in my cell, in despair, and at my wits end, 
My mother is safe. She has claims upon the 
priestess which will not be slighted. It was the 





your conduct this night merits not this contidence. 
I have weakly taried, listening to the deceptive 
sound of your voice, when I should have spoken 
and departed. I came to bid you hope—that 1 
will save you at whatever sucrince ” 

“The last word you uttered,” said Philip, 


people. He has heard that you are about to re- 
vive the horrible rites of the ancient Aztec.” 

“Appear they so horrible and revolting ?” 
asked the priestess, in a faint voice. 

“ Human sacrificial offerings are the climax of 
human impiety and crime,” returned Philip. 

Monon pressed her hand alternately to her 
heart and head. 

“Speak of it no more!” she replied, in a de- 
precating tone. ‘“ Now is not the hour of your 
escape. Remain here till 1 come for you.” 

“Ah! with you for my jailor, 1 will remain 
here my life-time.” 

“ Senor, this lightness of speech becomes you 
not. You know not the danger to which you are 
exposed. My people are fearfully excited ; their 
indignation knows no bounds. Had you not 
been brought hither, you would long since have 
been cast into the estufa by the exasperated war- 
riors. I am not sure that I can save your friends ; 
but all that can be done, Monon the priestess, 
will do, forgetful, O rash stranger, of the burn- 
ing indignity you otfered her this night.” 

Lhe priestess cast the lighted torch at Philip’s 


“Ah,” sighed Philip to himselt, **this uncom- 
mon maiden is not ignorant in the knowledge of 
human nature. Weill she knows that the bonds 
of love are stronger than locks or bars or fetters 
forged by human hands. She has left me, con- 


will keep me here, passive and obedient. Yet 1 


but involve me hopelessly in these mystenous 
labyrinths.” 

He raised the torch from the ground where it 
was burning and held it above his head; but its 
glare revealed to him only walls oozing with 
moisture, and a few yards ot earth that had been 
trodden by human feet. 








d tain of gold that wrought the mis. 
chief—that levelled her hut—that dragged her 
away—that has already ruined us all. We must 
trust in Monon, senor; though I will tell you 


| frankly that her people clamor for our blood. 


They will, I fear, wring a reluctant consent from 


| Altamaha to put us to death in some barbarous 
quickly, ‘reminds me of some strange rumors | 
| that have reached the ears of the youth, Pablo, 
who has mixed much, it would seem, with your | 


manner; but before that time I trust we shall be 
far from here.” 

“What of Crannage and Mateo? Have you 
seen them ?” 

“They are shut up here somewhere, senor; 


| but it will go hard with Mateo to escape, for 


Monon would make no direct promise. But 
listen to me while I relate my wonderful adven- 


| ture. Senor, Ihave been up into the casa. The 


priestess bade me remain quiet where I was, till 
she returned or sent me a trusty messenger; but 
I disobeyed. It was dull work staying in this 
damp place, alone ; so the moment she left me I 
began to look about by the aid of this stick. I 
found, at length, a narrow flight of steps, and 
having no better employment, began to mount 
them. I ascended a long time, until finally I 
could go no farther. The steps terminated 


| abruptly in a sort of box placed curiously over 


them, and quite immovable. In this box, how- 
ever, there was a crevice or fissure, and through 
that I saw the glimmering of a torch. Fearing 
that the light of my own torch would betray me, 
I carried it down the spiral stairway and left it. 
Senor, [ put my eyes to that opening and saw the 
loveliest maiden I ever beheld !”’ 

“ You have forgotten your dazzling picture of 
Monon.” 

“Not atall. The beauty of this maiden was 
of a different order. Her skin was fairer than 
Monon’s. Her expression was sweet—she was 
lovely beyond description. In my eagerness to 
contemplate this charming vision, I partially lost 
my footing, and in putting out my hand to pre- 
vent a fall, touched a secret spring. There was 
an instantaneous movement of machinery, the 
intervening obstacle disappeared, and I stood 
face.to face with the object of my curiosity and 
admiration. At first, a cry of astonishment 
escaped her lips, as was natural ; then she gazed 
at me in a state of great perplexity. 

“* Fear not,’ said I, as soon as I could speak. 


, ‘ This meeting is as unexpected to me as to you. 


Hf, as I suspect, you are here against your in- 








clinations, you shall not want for friends to aid 
you.’ 

“*My companions (she pointed to a corner of 
the apartment where I now perceived other per- 
sons) ‘and myself are indeed here against my 
wishes, andin great need of assistance.’ 

“« Fair maiden,’ I answered, ‘if God gives me 
life and strength, you shall not long remain an 
occupant of this mysterious and fearful place.’ 

“Twas going on in this strain, when we heard 
footsteps approaching. In obedience to a hasty 
gesture from her, I hurried down the steps and 
heard her adjusting the machinery over them 
with her own hand. This is my strange adven- 
ture, senor.” 

“Very extraordinary!” said Philip, musing. 

“If there’s anything to be done in the line of 
scratch, scramble or skrimmage, I’m prepared.” 

These words reached Philip’s ears with start- 
ling effect. He turned suddenly and beheld 
Dave Dawson a few yards distant, attended by 
a half-breed girl of singular beauty, who carried 
in her hand a torch. This girl was Silence. 

“T’ve travelled every inch of the mountains, 
and was borned a nateral fighter. I’ve studied 
the gift o’ tongues, and speak Ingin better nor 
the Ingins theirselves. I can do a good many 
things that can’t be done; and know a tarnal 
sight more than the feller that knows the most. 
Individual, I’ve come to help ye.” 

“And you are right welcome!”’ returned Philip, 
cordially, extending his hand, which Dave shook 
with the strength of a bear. 

“T’ve a good ’eal of loose Choctaw about my 
clothes, and am ruther too modest and retirin’ 
for my own good ; but I swow I’ll never desert a 
friend in trouble. You see I smelled a rat soon 
after we parted that night to look for signs, and 
kind o’ straightened myself up for a skrimmage, 
if it should come suddint. I didn't prepare my- 
self any too soon, for a whole wagin-load of the 
yaller Aztecs was on me in a jiffy. Well, that 
you see stirred up all the Yankee natur I had 
about me. I jes’ give one of my tarnal back- 
woods shrieks that would e’enamost have made 
an orphan of a young catamount or grizzly bar, 
and knocked one this way and another that. 

“¢O, yourantankerous varmints !' sez I. ‘ You 
thought to take me onawares, didn’t ye, but I’ve 
got more eyes nor any man livin’, and what I 
don’t know wouldn’t be worth a skulp to ye.’ So 
with that I poked over three with my rifle, which 
I used as a club in my right hand, while I kept 
one of my revolvers barkin’ away with my left. 
The way I laid em’ out, it would a done ye good 
to see. 

“Sez I ag’in, ‘my name’s Dave Dawson, and 
I’m allers on hand for anythin’ of the natur of a 
scratch and scramble. I’ve been skun and skulp- 
ed and buried alive, and tortered at the stake, 
besides other sufferin’s of the same sort; and as 
for Choctaw, I’ve got it in quantities to suit cus- 
tomers. So come on, you savage varmints !”’ 

“The long and short of it was, that you 
escaped ?” 

“If knockin’ ’em over like ninepins and get- 
tin’ away was escapin’, I escaped. Feller—you’d 
ought a been there.” 

“My name is Malford,” said Philip. 

“« Person—I don’t care what your name is. I 
never call names ; I was broke of that habit when 
I’s young. You haven’t got the whole of my 
story yet. As soon as l’d shaken ’em off and got 
rid of ’em, I begun to think about the rest of ye. 
I hid myself near the ruins of the hut and waited 
along time for you to appear. Findin’ that 
nothin’ come of waitin’, I looked round a bit in 
the direction where I last see ye I didn’t go fur 
*fore 1 come to a place where there’d been pretty 
considerable of a struggle. ‘Thinks I to myself, 
they took him onawares and at a disadvantage, 
or they’d never got the better of him.’” 

“J thank you for your good opinion, my 
friend.”’ 

“ Individual—you’re welcome,” returned Daw- 
son, with a patronizing flourish of the hand. 
“ Seein’ that you was taken and done for, I nat- 
erally enough searched about summat for the 
other two chaps. The amount of it all is, that I 
discovered where they’d been pounced on and 
nabbed in the same identical way. 

“« Queer,’ sez I, and started off for the camp 
where I’d left Crannage that very mornin’. Fel- 
ler—what do you think ?” 

“You did not find him.” 

“Chap—you’re a prophet! He was missin’, 
sure enough. What could 1 do? I'll tell ye: 
I could foller, and I did. There was no tron/le 
about the trail—it was plain enough. The next 
day, as good luck would have it, I met a party 
of trappers on their way to Santa Fe. They was 
all good fellers; I knew ‘em like a book, and 
ruther better nor a book, ‘cause I aint much of a 
reader. Arter we'd whooped and yelled at each 
other a spell, Ingin fashion, to show that we 
knew our business and was ginerwine free trap- 
pers, we kindled a fize and fell to smokia’. When 
we'd smoked a good bit, and there was a good 
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’eal of burnt pigtail in the air, I up and told ’em 
the whole story from fust to last, and they swore 
to foller me like a band of brothers till every- 
thing is straightened out. We put our weapons 
in first rate order, and after a rough travel of two 
days came in sight of this curious air castle. We 
weren’t so much taken aback as some would a 
been, ’cause we’d heard tell of a grand affair of 
this natur which the Aztecs call the casa Monte- 
zuma, though I must say we never believed in it.” 

“ How did you gain access to these vaults ?” 
Philip asked. 

“Individual—that come of this gal. We 
found her outside, flitting about like a ghost. 
At first we could make nothin’ of her, and con- 
cluded that she was dumb or couldn’t understand 
our language; but presently, when we begun to 
talk among ourselves, she pricked up her ears 
and found her tongue. She jes’ told us all we 
wanted to know, and offered to conduct us to 
you. She took us through a singular hole and 
down into a place of darkness, where she left us 
while she went for a light. She came back, 
anon, and artera sight of turnin’ and twistin’, 
here I am.” 

“Where are your companicns ?” 

“ They’re jes’ out yonder, waitin’ orders. Fel- 
ler—what’s to be done ?”” 

“ That is a question of some importance.” 

“My advice is—and I know more’n any live 
critter, though my modesty stands a good ’eal in 
my way—that we march through this old rat-trap 
in a body, find the ladies of Santa Maria, and 
start for the mountains with flying colors.” 

“The ladies of Santa Maria!” exclaimed 
Philip, staring dubiously at Dawson. 

“Them’s the words I said, mister,” answered 
Dawson, coolly. 

“ The ladies of Santa Maria, here ?”’ 

“ Here’s my authority,” replied the trapper, 
turning to Silence, who stood mutely at his 
right. 

“She told me that they were here; but were 
soon to be carried to the village in the mountains, 
to be sacrificed to the sun or some sich insti- 
tootion.” 

Fora Philip’s tion kept him silent. 
He was beneath the same roof that sheltered 
Genevra Duverney. But how changed were 
his feelings since he last met her. What a won- 
derous revolution had taken place since his 
charmed eyes followed her footsteps over the 
grounds of Santa Maria. While thoughts of 
this kind swept through his mind, he was ready 
to regret that Monon had ever crossed his path, 
to dazzle him with her royal beauty. This re- 
gret was half formed in his brain, when the 
priestess herself appeared, unattended as before. 
Upon seeing Dawson and Silence, she hesitated 
and seemed inclined to retreat, but Philip re- 
assured her. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 





“Fear nothing. My brave countrymen never 
harm women ; their strong arms are always the 
first to protect them in all countries and places. 
I perceive by your expression that you have 
something of importance to communicate.” 

“Senor, I have promised to release you, but 
I fear it is not at present possible.” 

“Maiden,” said Philip, solemnly, “I cannot 
accept liberty, unless it be shared by the ladies of 
Santa Maria and my companions.” 

The priestess glanced reproachfully at Silence. 

“ Senor, it was not my purpose that you should 
know of the captivity of these white strangers, 
at present,” answered Monon, painfully embar- 
rassed, studiously avoiding the searching glances 
of Philip. 

“Your awful purpose is known to me,” he 
resumed, in a subdued yet stern voice. ‘It was 
a very mockery that Heaven should imprison a 
soul so cruel in a casket so fair. While I could 
fall down and worship your beauty, my heart 
revolts at your—” 

Monon raised her eyes besegchingly, and pant- 
ing for breath, held up her hand for him to de- 
sist. Every word seemed to wound her like 
strokes of a dagger. 

“ Dios mio!” she faintly exclaimed, “ you are 
taking the life which you saved.” 

“Heavens! I believe I wrong you. Monon, 
the priestess, and Monon, the woman, are two.” 

“You know not the conflict that has raged 
here,” replied Monon, placing her hand upon 
her heart. ‘“ But I have proved a weak and 
faltering instrument. I heard the voice of the 
god of my people calling, and I thought I could 
obey—the duty is killing me. I would to heaven 
I were as lifeless asthe earth I tread upon. But 
I came not to say this. A great party of the 
Montezumas have just arrived; they are sur- 
rounding the casa on all sides. When I left the 
Chamber of the Sun, they were raising # tent 
over the very spot where these subterranean pas 
sages find an outlet.” 

“Know they of this outlet?” inquired Philip. 

“ Hitherto, it has only been known to Altamaha 
and myself. I am suspicious that the secret has 
by some means become known to them.” 

“Your royal highness,’ quoth Dawson, with 
a bow and a scrape of the foot, “there’s a slip of 
a woman among them females that whips the 
world in that sort of thing; though I’m obleeged 
to own that she put me down and got the better 
of me when I went into the tender line, and like 
a fool, offered to make her Mrs. Dawson. I 
aint a man to keep hardness, your majesty, and 
notwithstandin’ her scorn of a feller like Dave 
Dawson, I hold myself ready for the awfullest 
skrimmage on her account that ever a human 
varmint had. And as for her bein’ sacrificed to 
the Sun or any other bugaboo, I'll be dumb- 
foundered and otherwise injured afore a hair of 
her handsome head shall be harmed. I’ve seen 
everythin’, mum, that’s wosth seein’, and hope 
you’ll never be to no trouble to learn what I don’t 
know—and in view of all this, sich is my sen- 
timents.”” 

Monon looked steadily at the trapper without 
comprehending his meaning. 

“ Person,” he resumed, speaking with great 
earnestness and gesticulating violently, “I per 
ceive there’s goin’ to be aterrible fight. Your 

rages are crazy mad, I s’pect, about the gold 
secret; but if they’re mad enough to insist on 
murderin’ us all, we'll sweep ’em away as we'd 
sweep away as many flies Let ’em come by 








wagin-loads, if they want to; by wagin-loads 
we'll kill ’em. We'll give the curs a taste of | 
Yankee steel and of Yankee lead.” 

“1 know little of the Yan-kee,” said Monon, 
impressed by the sternness of Dawson. 

“You'll be likely to know more afore you'll 
know less of ’em,”’ returned Dawson, confidently. 

“You differ much from this man,” said Monon 
to Philip, with a troubled expression. “I can- 
not understand him.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LAST OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 


Tuart the priestess was very painfully per- 
plexed, was very evident to Philip. Fear and 
doubt were written plainly on her expressive 
features; but much of her native firmness of 
character was still apparent. 

“You must remain here yet a short time lon- 
ger,” she said. ‘ The people of the village are 
in confe with Altamaha, the chief. I must 
go and learn the result. All depends on his. 
firmness. If he yields, you are lost—and—” 
pointing upward—“ they are also lost.” 

“ Cannot Altamaha command his own people ?” 
Philip asked. 

“Not now—not now! They are excited, ob- 
stinate, mad. Wait my return.” Monon hur- 
ried away; she was absent half an hour. She 
returned calmer than before, but deadly pale. 
She motioned to Philip and Pablo. 

“Come with me,” she said. Then to Silence : 
“ Go before us with this torch.” 

Silence took the torch and looked inquiringly 
at her mistress. 

“Up! up! To the Chamber of the Sun,” 
said the latter, quickly, in answer to her mute 
question. 

The slave-girl led the way with nimble feet. 

“Follow!” said Monon to Philip and Pablo. 
“Your friends will remain till they hear from 
me ; it may not he long—it may be longer than— 
than they wish.” 

Silence glided onward like a shadow; she 
mounted the spiral staircase, Philip and the 
youth close behind. The priestess came last. 
The parties reached the Chamber of the Sun. 
The ladies of Santa Maria were not there, hav- 
ing just been removed to a place of greater 
security. 

“To the northern tower,” said Monon to 
Silence. 

They passed from the chamber into a corridor, 
mounted several flights of stairs, and finally 
gained the tower, which was a mere skeleton of 
its former strength and grandeur. Its heavy 
masonry shook to their tread. Philip entered it 
with serious misgivings that it would fall and 
bury them in its ruins. 

“‘ Look out,” said the priestess. 

The pale moonbeams fell across the plain like 
silver threads. In all directions bands of war- 
riors could be seen, marshalled under their own 
subordinate chiefs and leaders. Numerous little 
white tents, like piles of snow, shimmered in the 
soft light, dotting at intervals the entire circum- 
ference of the casa M The gl g 
of arms was visible wherever the eye might rest. 
Shouts of impatience arose from different points 
and came sullenly to their ears. 

“What means all this?’ inquired Philip, 
alarmed at what he beheld. 

“It means,” replied Monon, with flashing 
eyes, “that the Montezumas are in open revolt.” 

“And for what cause?” resumed Philip. 

The priestess hesitated a moment, then an- 
swered in a low and determined tone: 

“They have been refused the bloody rites 
which they clamored for.” 

“You give me life! I thank you for this. 
More musical words never left your sweet lips !” 
cried Philip, in a transport of enthusiasm. 

“This is not all,” added Monon. ‘They 
have formally demanded the lives of those men 
who have tried to steal from them that mighty 
secret which they have kept through many gen- 
erations, and cherish as they do the eternal fires 
that reflect their perpetual glare against the 
mountains.” 

“They d d that Al ha shall surrender 
us into their hands ?” said Philip. 

“More than that, brave Americano. ‘They 
clamor also for the ladies of Santa Maria. They 
would consummate the sacrifice so long delayed.” 

“ This is dreadful !” exclaimed Philip. ““What- 
ever our fate may be, you will not, you cannot 
yield those fair beings to the fanatic fury of yon- 
der wretches.” 

“By the bright and eternal sun I swear that I 
never will!” replied Monon, with sudden earn- 
estness. 

“May God bless you for that promise! My 
blood flows more naturally through my veins. 
I breathe more freely in your presence.” 

“On compulsion I do nothing,” she resumed. 
“Let them do their worst; let them bind my 
shrinking flesh upon the altar to shrivel beneath 
the wasting heat of the sacred flame, and I will 
dare and suffer it; but my trust I will never 
betrav.”’ 

“That light which enlighteneth every one that 
cometh into the world, has struggled its way 
into the chambers of your soul,” answered Philip. 

“Of myself I will not speak. Our business is 
with yonder rabble.” 

‘“‘ Their numbers astonish me.” 

“A certain tribe of Indians has joined them. 
O, the ingrates! To defy their chief—to turn a 
deaf and insolent ear to Ais counsels and mine!” 

“ Will you brave their fury? Will Altamaha 
remain firm in his refusal ?” 

“We will brave them. Altamaha will die 
rather than yield the smallest portion of his 
authority, which has hitherto been absolute.” 

“If they advance—if they force the dilapidated 
gates—if they throng into the casa to carry out 
their infernal purpose, what will you or can you 
do?” 

Monon turned her pallid face toward Philip 
and answered quietly. 

“We have concealed kegs of powder beneath 
the casa. We will offer one great sacrifice, in 











which shall perish the last of the Montezumas, 
whose ancient glory I vainly thought to restore.” 

“My God! you will perish with them! You, 
whose life is worth more to me than the secret of 





the Golden Mountain.” 


A flush of natural color came transiently back 
to the cheek of the priestess. She sighed and 
smiled faintly. 

“ You forget that you, also, will share in the 
general destruction.” 

“With you, most glorious woman, I forget all 
other living beings !”’ 

“Shake not my purpose, most sweet-tongued 
youth. Cease from your too pleasing dreams. 
Let me fulfil my destiny, as it was written at the 
beginning.” 

“I entreat—I pray—I supplicate on my 
knees,” cried Philip, kneeling, “that you will 
defer this awful expedient till all others have 
failed. Listen! hear me! look upon me—thy 
slave, thy lover, thy worshipper! Say that you 
will defer this terrible act to the latest moment. 
There is yet hope. My friend has introduced a 
party of brave men into the vaults of the casa. 
They have hearts like lions, they will fight te the 
last. They will cut their way through yonder 
miscreants as if they were puny children.” 

As Philip ceased speaking a shout arose from 
the rebellious Montezumas and their allies, that 
shook the walls of the casa. 

“They have received the final message of 
Altamaha, and that was a concerted yell of rage 
and defiance. Now they will commence the 
attack. See they are thronging to the gates. 
Do what you will. Command!” 

Monon pressed her hands to her eyes; burning 
tears trickled through her fingers. 

‘My power has gone from me,” she said, in 
mournful accents. ‘The dream is broken. 
You see before you no longer a priestess of the 
sun, but a weak and powerless maiden.” 

“And a thousand times more lovely and 
agreeable for being so. Heaven’s blessing upon 
you! Go to the ladies of Santa Maria. En- 
courage them; have them in readiness for flight 
at any moment. I go to lead the fight and repel 
the insolent rebels to your authority. I charge 
you do nothing rash. I will save you, or die!” 

“ Bring them out! Bring them out!” shout- 
ed the exasperated warriors, in the Spanish, 
English and Indian tongues. ‘Drag forth the 


, traitress !”” 


“Fickle people!” exclaimed Monon, redden- 
ing to the brows. ‘They call for me; they 
brand me a traitress. J,who have devoted my- 
self tothem from my girlhood !” 

“The sacrifices! The sacrifices! Give them 
to us!” 

“ They clamor for your fair countrywomen,” 
added Monon. 

“The cursed gringos—the pale-faced thieves 
who would rob us of our gold! We will cast 
them into the fire!” 

“Hasten! hasten!” admonished Silence, 
waving her flaming torch and flying down the 
steps. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.} 





A REAL ROMANTIC PIRATE, 

An American, named Eli Boggs, was tried at 
Hong Kong recently for piracy and murder. His 
name would do for a villain of the Blackbeard 
class, but inform and feature he was the hero of 
a sentimental novel; as he stood in the dock 
bravely battling for his life, it seemed impossible 
that that handsome boy could be the pirate whose 
name had been for three years connected with 
the boldest and bloodiest acts of piracy. It was 
a face of feminine beauty. Not a down upon 
the upper lip, large lustrous eyes, a mouth the 
smile of which might woo coy maiden, atiluent 
black hair not carelessly parted, hands so small 
and so delicately white that they would create a 
sensation in Belgravia—such was the Hong Kong 
pirate, Eli Boggs. He spoke for two hours in 
his defence, and he spoke well—without a tremor, 
without an appeal for mercy, but trying to prove 
that his prosecution was the result of a conspi- 
racy wherein a Chinese bumboat proprietor and 
a sub-official of the colony (both of whom he 
charged as being in league with all the pirates on 
the coast) were the chief conspirators. The de- 
fence was of course false. It had been proved 
that he had boarded a junk and destroyed by 
cannon, pistol and sword, fifteen men; and that 
having forced all the rest overboard he had fired 
at one of the victims, who had clutched a rope 
and held on astern. No witness, however, could 
prove that he saw a man die from a blow ora 
shot struck or fired by the pirate. The jury, 
moved by his youth and courage, and straining 
hard their consciences, acquitted him of the mur- 
der, but found him guilty of piracy. He was 
sentenced to be transported for life.—Letter from 
Hong Kong. 





THEM CATS, 

A philosophical old gentleman was one day 
passing a new school-house, erected somewhere 
towards the setting sun borders of our glorious 
Union, when his attention was aroused by a 
crowd of persons gathered around the door. He 
inquired of a boy whom he met, what was going on. 

“ Well, nothin,’ cept the skule committee and 
they are agoin’ in.” 

“ O! committee meets to-day, eh ? What for ?” 

“Well,” continued the boy, “you see Bill, 
that’s our biggest boy, got mad the other day at 
the teacher, and so he went all over and gathered 
dead cats. Northin’ but cats, and cats. Q, it 
was orful them cats !’”” 

“Pshaw! what have the cats to do with the 
school committee ¢” 

“ Now, well, you see Bill kept a bringin’ cats 
and cats ; always a pilin’ them up yonder,’ (point- 
ing to a large pile as large in extent as a pyramid, 
and considerably aromatic), “ and he piled them, 
and piledthem. Northin’ but cats, cats !’”” 

“Never mind, my son, what Bill did. What 
has the committee met tor ?” 

“Then Bill got sick, a handlin’ them, and 
everybody got sick a nosin’ them, but Bill got 
madder, and didn’t give up, but kept a pilin’ up 
the cats, and—” 

“Tell me what the committee are holding a 
meeting for ?” 

“ Why, the skule committee are going to meet 
to hold a meeting to say whether they’ll move the 
skule-house or them cats !” 

The old gent evaporated quickly.—Picayune. 

e+ ss 
HOLDING THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE. 

Mr. Hutchison, who visited the West Coast of 
Africa in the Niger steamer, contrived, we hope 
unwittingly, to make a king’s daughter ashamed 
of her own appearance. ‘ With the king two of 
his daughters came off, who had their teeth stain- 
ed with the red juice of some species of tobacco 
leaf, which gave them a very carnivorous appear- 
ance. On my leading one of them to contem- 
plate herself in the mirror in the saloon, she at 
first was puzzled when she looked in; and I ob- 
served clearly that she had never seen a looking- 
glass before. I touched her shoulder, and made 
signs to her to open her mouth end gaze again, 
which she did; and the moment she saw the red 
teeth. revealed she jumped back with a scream of 
horror, and fied from the cabin in terror.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SWISS PEASANT GIRL. 


BY GEORGE WHITE, M. D. 


In one of the lovely Swiss cantons lived | 
Clare Sangrain in her humble home. Among 
all the village maidens, she was the sweetest, | 
prettiest and most charming, and of course from 
the rustic youths received the most attention. | 
At all the yearly festivals none were more | 
courted and caressed, and her fair plump figure | 
and sunny face attracted the attention of many | 
strangers. Lords and high-bred ladies had | 
deigned to smile on her, and give her tokens of 
their gracious condescension. She had read | 
many a fairy tale, many a fascinating novel, and | 
her little head was full of airy castles, of visions | 
of marble palaces and golden thrones. 

She did not feel contented in her humble lots! 
began to murmur at toiling like the other peas- 
ant girls, and wished she could wake up and find 
herself after all only there in exile, and really 
the child of some powerful king. Among her 
many lovers, there was one whom she had fav- 
ored beyond the others, honest Pierre Flanchum, 
yet she wished he were richer, and not a miller’s 
son. Herpride could not be satisfied in marry- | 
ing him, and so she played the coquette, and 
tormented his faithful heart. 

But strange things came to pass, and one 
morning where was Miss Clare? Her anxicas 
parents questioned, the whole village shared 
their alarm, and search was made in every direc- 
tion, poor Pierre being in a state bordering on 
distraction. But at four o’clock in the early 
dawn, what little figure was that stealing away 
among the hills, clad as a boy, hurrying for dear 
life? Was it Clare? Would you have known 
her with her hair cropped close, an old straw 
hat, and those soiled and well-worn clothes? 
But it could be no one else, in that disguise, 
though no mortal eye that had ever seen her 
before would have recognized her then. 

Seized with a longing to know more of the 
great world, she was hurrying on, unconscious 
where. All that day she travelled fast, till her 
feet ached, and hunger stared her in the face, 
with the darkness and no sheltering roof. Seeing 
a small hut near, she went and knocked, and 
asked for food and a night’s lodging. It was 
granted by the old woman who lived there alone, 
but not without many misgivings, for she thought 
“he must be a beggar, and I want no beggars 
with me.” 

In the morning she started on again, and being 
soon overtaken by a wagon, she asked the man 
to lether ride. He did so, and finally she reach- 
ed the large city of T——. Here she changed 
her dress, and went to try to find employment in 
astore, asa girl. Again and again she was 
refused, till sitting down in the street she wept 
bitterly, repenting she had left her own home. 
A kind-heated man passing, inquired the cause of 
her misery, and finding her alone and unpro- 
tected took her into his store, being that of a 
linen dresser. 

But Clare was no happier, so after awhile she 
went out to work as a chamber girl in a grand 
hotel. This brought her into greater nearness 
with a better class of people, and by her polite 
manners, and ready services, she became very 
popular. Men of all classes tried to play with 
her, but she saw through their vain, sinful de- 
sires, and eluded all their efforts. She was 
shocked to see the vices and sins of life, and 
determined no villain should approach her. 

She purchased a little poignard that she con- 
stantly wore concealed, so that if danger ever 
threatened, she could save herself, at least, by 
death. Finally a kind hearted lady proposed 
she should become a governess in her family, 
and Clare, ever ready for a change, speedily 
accepted the offer. She thought what she did 
not know that was required, she could study and 
learn. In Madame R.’s family, she felt as if in 
paradise. She was admitted to many privileges, 
and saw a better class of people than ever before. 
Among them was a young merchant who visited 
frequently at the house, and it was generally sup- 
posed he would soon be betrothed to Madame 
R’s eldest daughter. But somehow he soon be- 
came bewitched by Clare, met her secretly, took 
her to ride moonlight nights, made her hosts of 
presents, and swore he would never marry any 
one else. Clare, still a coquette, enjoyed all this— 
but had no thought of imarrying him—so she 
feigned at last that she was already married, and 
her husband an inhabitant of an insane asylum, 
and that she should never marry as iong as he 
lived. So after tormenting the young merchant 
almost to death, she made him offer himself to 
Madame R.’s eldest, promising to be his “ con- 
fidante ” and best friend. 

Then she slipped away from Madame R.’s, 
leaving the young merchant desperate, and went 
where the court sat, and fuund access to the royal 
family, and was established in some fine office in 
their extensive patronage. 

Here her beauty and grace and thonsand 
charms could not be concealed, and both in pub- 
lic and private, she was adoringly admired. The 
young Baron L had long been devoted to 
the elegant Princess S , but of late, when by 
her side he frequently appeared absent, cold, and 
even indifferent. A strange spell seemed around 
him—but what it was, none could tell. The 
truth was, he was terribly smitten with Clare. 
One day when walking in the deep forests he 
met her walking alone—and just as they were 
side by side, she stumbled and fell. What could 
he do, but stretch out his arms to catch her, and 
when he found she had fainted, try to carry her 
to a neighboring rivulet, and restore her to con- 
sciousness ¢ 








As the lovely burden lay in his arms, his heart 
throbbed wildly; he had never seen her before, 
and never he thought, amid all the splendor of 
the court, seen such melting beauty. Very 
slowly she returned to consciousness, and then 
finding herself in the arms of a stranger, she 
blushed in extreme confusion. ‘“ How happens 
it?’ she thought, for she had no remembrance of 
having fallen. Reading in her eyes her aston- 
ishment, the baron explained the case, begged 
that the acquaintance might be continued, and 





that he might be honored with her name; aad 














escorting her secretly to the palace, made her 
promise to meet him again on the morrow “ when 
the stars were out.” 

Little did Clare sleep that night, for now she 
felt she had at last met the only man she could 
love—and visions of future life and great bliss 
came thronging before her. ©, what would 
Pierre say, if he could see her a baroness—and 
would not her parents, at least, be proud of their 
child # 

She failed not to keep her promise, and the 
baron was more and more charmed with her. 
“Where in all the world,” he thought, “ was 
there such simplicity, such naturalness, such 
innocent purity?” and he gave himself up to its 
delicious enjoyment, as to an irresistible fascina- 
tion. Night after night, he held secret interviews 
with Clare, excusing himself from court by plead- 


| ing urgent business claims. Yet by day he 


might be found by the side of the elegant princess, 
her faithful attendant. 

But matters could not thus go on without com- 
ing toa crisis in the end, and so the baron, in- 
toxicated with his love for Clare, made her 
promise to be his own and only wife. He told 
her, they must be married secretly, for there were 
especial reasons why it would not do at present 
for it to be proclaimed at court, and Clare, too 
happy in knowing he would be all her own, at 
once consented. So he fitted up for her a fairy 
home, with all that wealth could give, and placed 

er there, its beautiful sovereign queen. 

But one night when a year had passed, and the 
little golden poignard had long laid forgotten, 
rumor came when the baron was absent, that on 
inat very eve, he was to wed the splendid Prin- 
cess E——, and the whole court was alive with 
pomp and gaiety. 

O, wretched, wretched Clare! Was it for 
this you left your mountain home, your honest 
parents, your pure and truthful lover, and sold 
yourself for courtly love, and gold, and lordly 
titles ? 

She could not bear the torture, the anguish, 
the misery of her heart, and remembering her 
little poignard she flew to get it. Now Clare 
did not know that the rumor she heard was 
false—and that it was not her husband, but a 
cousin of his, who was to marry the princess ; 
and the baron was only waiting for those nup- 
tials to take place, before he should proclaim his 
own, and bring to court his own true and lovely 
wife, and introduce her, as “the baroness.” For 
he was proud and fond of his beautiful Clare, 
and meant to show it tothe whole world. Clare 
in ignorance of his intentions, which he had 
withheld as a future surprise, in asudden moment 
of impulse, believed the false report, and holding 
her dagger in her hand, with one cry of terror 
and distracted love, she hastened to plunge it 
into her heart. 

“What on earth is the matter, my good 
Clare?” said her mother, runnivg breathlessly 
into the room in the early morning, as she found 
Clare wide awake in bed, screaming violently. 

And behold! Clare found she had been dream- 
ing, and that she was in her happy humble 
home, with her own parents, and Pierre her 
faithful lover still. But from that time, her 
restlessness and coquettishness passed away, and 
she became a true and dutiful child, and the 
happy and contented wife of Pierre ; aud learn- 
ed that a good conscience was the best wealth in 
life, that an exalted station was by no means to 
be coveted, especially “distinction at court ;” 
and that one’s own home, however homely and 
humble, could be made a perfect Eden, if only 
consecrated by loving hearts. 





THE YANKEE AND THE QUAKER. 


Some years ago, a young New Englander 
found himself in the back part of Pennsylvania, 
ashore as to the means of living. In his strait 
he applied to a wealtf¥ Quaker in the neighbor- 
hood for help. 

“TJ will furnish thee with work, and will pay 
thee for it, friend,” said the Quaker, “ but it is 
not my custom to give alms to any one able to 
labor, like thee.” 

“ Well, that’s all I want,” said the Yankee: 
“of course, I am willing to work.” 

« What can thee do, friend ¢” 

“I willdo anything to get a little money to 
help me out of my difficulties.” 

“ Well, there is an axe. Thee may pound on 
that log with the head of the axe, and if thee is 
diligent and faithful I will pay thee a dollar a 


“Agreed, I’d as soon do that as most anything 
else.” 

And so the youth went to work and pounded 
lustily with the head of the axe upon the log. 
Afier a pause he stopped to get breath, then went 
atit again. But atter half an hour he stopped, 
threw down the axe impatiently,- and walked 
away, Saying: 

“Tl be hanged if I’d cut wood without seeing 
the chips fly !’—New York Sun. 





GOING IN FOR RADICAL MEASURES, 


Edward Paine, at the time of the Boston mas- 
sacre, March 5, 1770, occupied the house, after- 
wards the residence of his son William, on the 
south side of King Street. Standing before his 
door when the soldiers fired, a bull struck him, 
on the after partof his thigh. Clapping his hand 
upon the spot, he went into his parlor. Mrs. 
Paine seeing the blood falling upun his stocking, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Gracious heaven, my dear, you are 
wounded !” 

“T know it, Mrs. Paine,” he replied, “ and 
those soldiers deserve to be talked to.’’—Loston Post. 





FOUR BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each ¢/¢gant/y ilustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in thiscountry. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the four novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
serenty-fire cents. We are resolved upon small profita 
and quick sales: 

THE KING’S TALISMAN: or. Tae Youre Liogor 
Moust Hor. A romance of the Hastern Worid be 
best story which the popular anthor has ever written 
Ae nes . SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smvucciee or rue 
CHesapeake. A etory of the sea and oug own const 
A brilliant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 
author. By J H INGRAHAM 

THE PIONEER: or. Ter Avvertonen« or tar Borpen. 
A captivating and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By Da J. KOBIN#ON 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or. Tue Onacte snp 
avs Prigst. One of the sucnor’s fine Kastern stories 

which have gained for him such «a wide reputation 

By . SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 

of mail 
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THE BATHS OF EL-PENON: 
—orR,— 


THE SPIRIT- RAPPER. 
BY F. ©. PRESTON, M.D 


Tus baths of El-Penon, situated a few mil 
from the city of Mexico, are celebrated for the 
wonderful healing properties—especially in thos 
fevers which the sadden transition from heat an: 
dryness to an immoderate moisture is too apt t 
engender. At Mexico, there is a charch ina 
most every street ; while at El-Penon, one chay 
serves for the whole village, and no doubt + 
earnest invocations to God arise from the alt. 
of this humble house of prayer, as from 
more magnificent temples consecrated to t) 
riches of this world, rather than to the etern 
and true God. One beautiful morning in sprin 
the whole population of El-Penon, together wi 
the Mexicans from the hotel of the baths, we 
assembled in and around the church to witness 
procession which was about to pass. The stre 
was strewn with flowers and branches of tree 
and the women and children carried in the 
hands immense bouquets. Saddenly a voice 
exclaimed, “Behold the saint! behold th 
saint!’ And all assembled, fell upon thei: 
knecs. 

A young girl, of about fourteen years, was t! 
last to leave the church. She was a charmir 
child, with exquisite features and soft, intellige: 
eyes. Her rich black hair fell in heavy tress 
upon ber fair shoulders, and was intertwin 
with golden threads, and adorned with feathe: , 
from the most brilliant birds of that country, 
boddice of many colors, spangled with silver a1 
gold, a short, striped skirt, ornamented in t! 
same way, gave her the air of one of those da: 
Mexican beauties seen only in pictures. Radia: 
and proud (for it was on her account the crov 
had assembled), she walked by the side of 
lady still young and beautifal, though so pa 
and sickly-looking, that she seemed scarcely at 
to support herself. 

The young girl’s name was Maria; the la 
who accompanied her, Madame de Saint Ma 
rice, was her mother. Maria had come to ma 
her first communion. In Mexico, this coremo: 
holds a peculiar character, from the devotion 
its inhabitants. In their eyes, there is not a m 
august fete—it seems to surround the commu: 
cant with a halo; she is atrue saint; they pr: 
to her; they ask miracles of her. 

As the young girl approached, the wom 
held their bouquets out, so that they might tou 
her dress and her hair, as they touch the he 
sacrament in the solemnities of the Corp... 
Christi. She received this homage with 
charming grace and simplicity, smiling upon & 
and even kissing her hand to these honest p- 
ple. A young boy, sixteen years of age, | 
large enough to stand for the Apollo Belvide 
with expressive features and eyes full of fire,» 
garded Maria with an admiration which he co 
not conceal. 

** Madrecita! Madrecita!” cried he, with . 
the force of eloquence. This word signit 
“ She is as beautiful as my mother ;” and » 
Mexicans, whose love for mother is develo; 
in the highest degree, no praise could be m 
expressive. Atthe same time he held tows 
her, with a supplicating air, a bunch of + 
gilly flowers. 

The litile saint stopped, and glancing firs: 
the young boy, and then to her mother, +. 
naiv-ly: ‘“ Mother, how noble he looks! 
you wish to give me your bouquet ?” 

As the trembling hand of the young boy |. 
it to her, tears of joy listened in his eyes. 

“Thanks! But I wish to give you somet: 
in exchange.” And unloosing a string of be. 
with a medallion attached to it,from her a 
she presented it to him, saying: “ Her 
something which will remind you of me.” 

The young Mexican raised it ardently w 
lips. Maria was sensible of this movement, 
the instinct of the girl developing alread 
her innocent self love, she was not indiffe: 
to it. 

“What is your name‘” asked she, with 
usual brusqueness, 

« Joseph, mademoiselle.” 

“ Ab, well! Joseph, you must come and 
me at the hotel.” 

“ What are you thinking of, foolish child ' 
quired a voice which made an attempt to # 
its natural rudeness, “And you, cousin, : 
do you allow Maria to talk thus before « 
body, fur a quarter of an hour, with 
mendicant *” 

“ Mendicant!” repeated Joseph, in a vor 
grief, lowering his head to conceal this tir 
tear of bitterness. He then darted throug! 
crowd and disappeared. 

“ Fie, wicked cousin!” said Maria. ‘ 
have given pain to that poor boy!” 

“Letas go. Jake my arm, headstrong 
and make peace.”’ 

“J will not!’ said the little girl, with « 
resolute pout. Andshe took her mother’s. 

“Spoiled child!" said her mother, rege 
her complacently 

They wok the street towards the hotel, : 
mivdet ‘of the crowd which escorted then 
spectfally, without having understood this 
dent. One person only had taken interest 
as & party concerned ; this was Joseph, wi 
garded Maria's cousin with a look f 
indignation 

This cousin was a tall, thin young man 
sharp featares, « disagreeable expressior 
treacherous eyes. Spanish by origin, he 
connected to the family of Maria, whose fa 
arich Mexican merchant, had married a Fr 
lady. Forced to banish bimeelf from Me 
on account of errors which be bad coma 
he had come w Mexico to attempt to build 
fortune which his extravaygances bad dines 
His relative, M de Saint Maarice, had con 
to interest himeelf in hie house From the 
his attentions were directed towards Lie 
who would one day realize « large forvar 
whose growing charms excited in his ane 
natare « vivient passion which he had not t 




















corting her secretly to the palace, made her 
omise to meet him again on the morrow “ when 
e stars were out.” 

Little did Clare sleep that night, for now she 
‘It she had at last met the only man she could 
ve—and visions of future life and great bliss 

sme thronging before her. O, what would 
‘ierre say, if he could see her a baroness—and 
ould not her parents, at least, be proud of their 
hild 4 

She failed not to keep her promise, and the 
iron was more and more charmed with her. 
Where in all the world,” he thought, “ was 
nere such simplicity, such naturalness, such 
nocent purity?” and he gave himself up to its 
clicious enjoyment, as to an irresistible fascina- 
‘ion. Night after night, he held secret interviews 
‘ith Clare, excusing himself from court by plead- 
ig urgent business claims. Yet by day he 
uight be found by the side of the elegant princess, 
ver faithful attendant. 
But matters could not thus go on without com- 
ig to acrisis in the end, and so the baron, in- 
oxicated with his love for Clare, made her 
‘romise to be his own and only wife. He told 
er, they must be married secretly, for there were 
‘ special reasons why it would not do at present 

or it to be proclaimed at court, and Clare, too 

happy in knowing he would be all her own, at 

ace consented. So he fitted up for her a fairy 

‘ome, with all that wealth could give, and placed 
ter there, its beautiful sovereign queen. 

But one night when a year had passed, and the 
little golden poignard had long laid forgotten, 
‘umor came when the baron was absent, that on 
‘hat very eve, he was to wed the splendid Prin- 

ess E——, and the whole court was alive with 
»omp and gaiety. 

O, wretched, wretched Clare! Was it for 
his you left your mountain home, your honest 

yarents, your pure and truthful lover, and sold 
vourself for courtly love, and gold, and lordly 
itles ? 

She could not bear the torture, the anguish, 
the misery of her heart, and remembering her 
ittle poignard she flew to get it. Now Clare 
lid not know that the rumor she heard was 
alse—and that it was not her husband, but a 
‘ousin of his, who was to marry the princess; 
«nd the baron was only waiting for those nup- 
ials to take place, before he should proclaim his 
wn, and bring to court his own true and lovely 
wife, and introduce her, as “the baroness.”” For 
1e was proud and fond of his beautiful Clare, 
ind meant to show it tothe whole world. Clare 
n ignorance of his intentions, which he had 
vithheld as a future surprise, in a sudden moment 
f impulse, believed the false report, and holding 
her dagger in her hand, with one cry of terror 
ind distracted love, she hastened to plunge it 
ato her heart. 

“What on earth is the matter, my good 
Clare?” said her mother, runniog breathlessly 
nto the room in the early morning, as she found 
‘lare wide awake in bed, screaming violently. 

And behold! Clare found she had been dream- 
ing, and that she was in her happy humble 
1ome, with her own parents, and Pierre her 
faithful lover still. But from that time, her 

restlessness and coquettishness passed away, and 
she became a true and dutiful child, and the 
happy and contented wife of Pierre ; and learn- 
sd that a good conscience was the best wealth in 
ife, that an exalted station was by no means to 
coveted, especially “distinction at court ;” 
ind that one’s own home, however homely and 
iumble, could be made a perfect Eden, if only 
‘onsecrated by loving hearts. 





THE YANKEE AND THE QUAKER. 


Some years ago, a young New Englander 
ound himself in the back part of Pennsylvania, 
ishore as to the means of living. In his strait 
he applied to a wealtM¥ Quaker in the ueighbor- 
hood for help. 

“T will furnish thee with work, and will pay 
thee for it, friend,” said the Quaker, “but it is 
not my custom to give alms to any one able to 
labor, like thee.” 

“ Well, that’s all I want,” said the Yankee: 
‘of course, I am willing to work.” 

“ What can thee do, friend ?”” 

“IT willdo anything to get a little money to 
help me out of my difficulties.” 

“ Well, there is an axe. Thee may pound on 
that log with the head of the axe, and if thee is 
liligent and faithful I will pay thee a dollar a 
lay.” 

“Agreed, I'd as soon do that as most anything 
else.” 

And so the youth went to work and pounded 
lustily with the head of the axe upon the log. 
After a pause he stopped to get breath, then went 
atitagain. But after half an hour he stopped, 
threw down the axe impatiently,. and walked 
away, saying: 

“Tl be hanged if I’d cut wood without seeing 
the chips fly !"—New York Sun. 





GOING IN FOR RADICAL MEASURES, 


Edward Paine, at the time of the Boston mas- 
sacre, March 5, 1770, occupied the house, after- 
wards the residence of his son William, on the 
south side of King Street. Standing before his 
door when the soldiers fired, a ball struck him, 
on the after part of his thigh. Clapping his hand 
upon the spot, he went into his parlor. Mrs. 
Paine seeing the blood falling upun his stocking, 
exclaimed : “ Gracious heaven, my dear, you are 
wounded !” 

“I know it, Mrs. Paine,” he replied, “and 
those soldiers deserve to be talked to.’’— Boston Post. 





FOUR BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 

in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
nthiscountry. We will send either one of them, post 
naid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the fowr novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
seventy-five cents. We are resolved upon small profits 
and quick sales: 

THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tar Youne Liox.or 
Movust Hon. A romance of the Eastern World. The 
best story which the popular author has ever written. 

Ps vinvecesvvesececocesseesas SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 

[THE DANCING STAR: or, Tus Smvuccier or THE 
CHESAPEAKE. A story of the sea and our own coast. 
A brilliant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 
author. By.. 3 J. H. INGRAHAM, 

THE PIONEER: or, Tas Apventvrers oF THE BorDER. 
A captivating and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By .. Dr. J. H ROBINSON, 

CHE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tus Ornacte anv 
irs Prigst. One of the author's fine Eastern stories 
which have gained forbim such a wide reputation. 
By S555 Saab noose SYLVANUS COBB, Js. 

Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 

f mail. cs 

C>> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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THE BATHS OF EL-PENON: 


—oR,— 
THE SPIRIT-RAPPER. 


BY F. C. PRESTON, M. D. 


Tue baths of El-Penon, situated a few miles 
from the city of Mexico, are celebrated for their 
wonderful healing properties—especially in those 
fevers which the sudden transition from heat and 
dryness to an immoderate moisture is too apt to 
engender. At Mexico, there is a church in al- 
most every street ; while at El-Penon, one chapel 
serves for the whole village, and no doubt as 
earnest invocations to God arise from the altar 
of this humble house of prayer, as from the 
more magnificent temples consecrated to the 
riches of this world, rather than to the eternal 
and true God. One beautiful morning in spring, 
the whole population of El-Penon, together with 
the Mexicans from the hotel of the baths, were 
assembled in and around the church to witness a 
procession which was about to pass. The street 
was strewn with flowers and branches of trees, 
and the women and children carried in their 
hands immense bouquets. Suddenly a voice 
exclaimed, “Behold the saint! behold the 
saint!” And all assembled, fell upon their 
knees. 

A young girl, of about fourteen years, was the 
last to leave the church. She was a charming 
child, with exquisite features and soft, intelligent 
eyes. Her rich black hair fell in heavy tresses 
upon her fair shoulders, and was intertwined 
with golden threads, and adorned with feathers 
from the most brilliant birds of that country. A 
boddice of many colors, spangled with silver and 
gold, a short, striped skirt, ornamented in the 
same way, gave her the air of one of those dark 
Mexican beauties seen only in pictures. Radiant 
and proud (for it was on her account the crowd 
had assembled), she walked by the side of a 
lady still young and beautifal, though so pale 
and sickly-looking, that she seemed scarcely able 
to support herself. 

The young girl’s name was Maria; the lady 
who accompanied her, Madame de Saint Mau- 
rice, was her mother. Maria had come to make 
her first communion. In Mexico, this ceremony 
holds a peculiar character, from the devotion of 
its inhabitants. In their eyes, there is not a more 
august fete—it seems to surround the communi- 
cant with a halo; she is atrue saint; they pray 
to her; they ask miracles of her. 

As the young girl approached, the women 
held their bouquets out, so that they might touch 
her dress and her hair, as they touch the holy 
sacrament in the solemnities of the Corpus 
Christi. She received this homage with a 
charming grace and simplicity, smiling upon all, 
and even kissing her hand to these honest peo- 
ple. A young boy, sixteen years of age, but 
large enough to stand for the Apollo Belvidere, 
with expressive features and eyes full of fire, re- 
garded Maria with an admiration which he could 
not conceal. 

“ Madrecita! Madrecita!” cried he, with all 
the force of eloquence. This word signifies, 
“She is as beautiful as my mother;” and with 
Mexicans, whose love for mother is developed 
in the highest degree, no praise could be more 
expressive. Atthe same time he held towards 
her, with a supplicating air, a bunch of red 
gillyflowers. 

The litile saint stopped, and glancing first at 
the young boy, and then to her mother, said 
naively: ‘Mother, how noble he looks! Do 
you wish to give me your bouquet ?” 

As the trembling hand of the young boy held 
it to her, tears of joy glistened in his eyes. 

“Thanks! But I wish to give you something 
in ” And unloosing a string of beads, 





with a medallion attached to it,from her arm, 
she presented it to him, saying: “Here is 
something which will remind you of me.” 

The young Mexican raised it ardently to his 
lips. Maria was sensible of this movement, and 
the instinct of the girl developing already in 
her innocent self-love, she was not indifferent 
to it. 

“What is your name?” asked she, with her 
usual brusqueness. 

« Joseph, mademoiselle.” 

“Ah, well! Joseph, you must come and see 
me at the hotel.” 

“What are you thinking of, foolish child ?” in- 
quired a voice which made an attempt to soften 
its natural rudeness. ‘And you, cousin, why 
do you allow Maria to talk thus before every- 
body, for a quarter of an hour, with this 
mendicant ?” 

“ Mendicant!” repeated Joseph, in a voice of 
grief, lowering his head to conceal this time a 
tear of bitterness. He then darted through the 
crowd and disappeared. 

“Fie, wicked cousin!” said Maria. ‘‘ You 
have given pain to that poor boy !” 

“Let us go. Jake my arm, headstrong girl, 
and make peace.” 

“T willnot!” said the little girl, with a very 
resolute pout. Andshe took her mother’s hand. 

“Spoiled child!” said her mother, regarding 
her complacently. 

They took the street towards the hotel, in the 
midst of the crowd which escorted them re- 
spectfully, without having understood this inci- 
dent. One person only had taken interest in it, 
as a party concerned ; this was Joseph, who re- 
garded Maria’s cousin with a look full of 
indignation. 

This cousin was a tall, thin young man, with 
sharp features, a disagreeable expression, and 
treacherous eyes. Spanish by origin, he was 
connected to the family of Maria, whose father, 
arich Mexican merchant, had married a French 
lady. Forced to banish himself from Madrid, 
on account of errors which he had committed, 
he had come to Mexico to attempt to build up a 
fortune which his extravagances had dissipated. 

His relative, M. de Saint Maurice, had consented 
to interest himself in his house. From that time, 
his attentions were directed towards his cousin, 
who would one day realize a large foriune, and 
whose growing charms excited in his unsatisfied 
nature a violent passion which he had not thought 











himself capable of. He was artful enough to 
conceal from the parents of Maria his bad heart 
and his immoderate thirst for gold. They took 
his eagerness for gain, for intelligence in business 
affairs, and his obsequiousness to his little cousin, 
for friendship. But childhood is gifted with a 
rare faculty of penetration. The customs, the 
prejudices of the world have no influence upon 
the suddenness of its impressions ; it loves or it 
hates by instinct, and almost always it is right 
in these two sentiments. 

Maria bore with impatience the attentions of 
her cousin. She took every occasion to avoid 
him, and notwithstanding her years, the child 
seemed gifted with a woman’s perception, and 
felt an indescribable uncomfortableness in the 
contact and the regard of this man. She told 
her mother of her dislike, but her parents, who 
had made a spoiled child of her, only sneered at 
her complaints, which had the effect of increasing 
her aversion. Her mother was one of those 
effeminate and listless natures whom contradic- 
tion fatigued, and who always needed some one 
to direct and rule her. She yielded to the influ- 
ence which her husband’s cousin exercised in the 
house, not perceiving that he seemed in a fair 
way to become more a master of it than her 
husband himself. He, absorbed by his affairs, 
was happy in a partnership which discharged him 
from a part of his cares,and he saw that his 
records were well kept, rather than that his house 
was ruled by an intriguer. 

As for M. Juan Hernandez (for so the Span- 
iard was called), he affected to take the indiffer- 
ence and reproaches of Maria for charming lit- 
tle freaks, never taking offence at them, and 
maintained at each new injury an imperturbable 
smile stereotyped upon his face. ‘ 

The health of Madame de Saint Maurice re- 
quired the baths of El-Penon, and Juan was no 
less desirous than her husband to make this 
visit, who, detained by urgent business, had not 
been able to be present at the first communion of 
his daughter, and Juan had come in his stead. 

The next day, before his departure, he wished 
to make his peace with Maria; but she display<d 
more coldness than usual, reproached him in a 
childish but very resolute manner for having 
caused the poor Mexican boy to cry, merely be- 
cause she thought him handsome. 

“ Very well,” said she, with a fascinating re- 
fractoriness, “as you contradict me, I love this 
boy better than you. He is more noble, and 
better !”” 

Juan concealed his chagrin wonderfully, de- 
laying till another occasion his revenge. 

Madame de Saint Maurice reproached her 
daughter ; but there was in her little head a firm- 
ness of resolution and a justness of ideas per- 
fectly immovable. 

The day passed like the others, in a very 
monotonous manner. At night, the mother and 
daugliter went to the bath, and entering the 
bathing house, they were surprised at the per- 
fume which they breathed everywhere around 
them. Maria ran toa table in the middle of the 
room, and beheld, in a vase of terra-cotta, an 
enormous bouquet of red gillyflowers. For the 
first time in her life, perhaps, she stood lost in 
meditation. This silent homage, and this mod- 
est remembrance of her, had touched a chord in 
her heart—for she did not doubt whose hands 
had placed them there. 

“Ah, what is the matter, my child?’ asked 
her mother. ‘ Does the odor of this bouquet 
annoy you?” And as she held out her hand to 
remove it, Maria prevented her by a rapid gesture. 

“O no, dear mother! On the contrary, their 
perfume gives me happiness!” And bending 
towards them, she deposited akiss upon them. 

The next day she spent behind the blinds, her 
eyes upon the street, observing all the passen- 
gers ; but the one for whom she looked did not 
appear. As for Joseph, he spent his days climb- 
ing the rocks to gather flowers, which he came 
every evening to place upon the table of the ho- 
tel. Thus passed fifteen days, till at last Maria 
desired very much to see him. One night she 
asked permission of her mother to stay away 
from the baths. Seated silently in a corner of 
the apartment, she awaited the arrival of her 
protege. He was not long in making his appear- 
ance; and walking cautiously to the table, he 
placed upon it his customary tribute. He was 
about to place it in the vase, when suddenly a 
voice saluted him with a “Good evening, 
Joseph !” which started him so, that he almost 
dropped upon the floor both the vase and its 
contents. 

“ Mademoiselle! mademoiselle !” cried he. 

“ Are you afraid of me?” said she. 

“Do not scold me. You told me that you 
loved these flowers.” 

“ And you have brought them to please me, 
and are afraid that I should scold you. Oa the 
contrary, I wish to thank you.” 

“QO, Ihave no need of thanks.” 

“But why are you so good to me ?” 

“ Because your mother is so good, and has 
done so much for my mother; and besides, you 
are so pretty!” 

“ Who is your father?” 

“My father, miss ? God has taken him away. 
You have heard of a poor water carman, who 
fell from a precipice? He was my father.” 
Joseph stopped a moment, overcome by this re- 
membrance. He resumed at last: ‘My mother 
was left very wretched, till your mother came to 
her assistance. This is why I love your mother, 
and why I wish to please you.” 

Maria took his hand and looked him full in the 
face. We have already said that she had a 
charming figure, an agreeable fuce, and that her 
mild expression, a little sad, called forth 
sympathy. 

“Joseph,” said she, “I wish that we remain 
friends ; and you need not be so secret when you 
bring me flowers.” 

The poor boy, overcome at this proposition, 
took the hand which she held to him, and raised 
it madly to his lips. 

“Ask my soul of me, and it is yours; and if 
you have need of my life, take that!” 

Alas, this innocent friendship, formed under 
the sole influence of an instinctive tenderness, 
was to be submitted to arude proof. The health 
of Madame de Saint Maurice not experiencing 








a sufficient amelioration from the baths, the doc- 


suffered would only yield to the influence of her 
native climate A long time ago the young wife 


returning to France, when their fortune should 
be secure. The time had come; M. de Saint 
Maurice made no objection; he only asked for 
time to put his affairs in order. 

This news came like a thunder-clap to Maria 
and Joseph; but the latter soon formed his 
determination. 

“ Your cousin will follow you,” said he. “Ah 
well! Ishall soon join you also.” 

“ You will follow?” asked Maria, fearfully. 

“By the spirit of my poor father, I will do 
so! Be sure of it.” 

He said this with such a resolute tone, that it 
went to the heart of his companion. 

“If you keep this promise, Joseph, it is be- 
cause you love me; if you love me,I shall love 
you also.” 

“Holy virgin, listen! If you do love me, 
Maria, woe to the person who shall dare rob me 
of your friendship !” 

He heard a noise at the door of the hotel. 

“Listen!” said Maria. “It is my cousin.” 

“ The Spaniard who called me a mendicant !” 
said Joseph. ‘O how I detest him!” 

“And I also!” said Maria. 

All was ready for the departure of the Saint 
Maurice family. Juan had persuaded his rela- 
tions that he was indispensable to them, and 
they decided that he should act as their secre- 
tary. Maria alone made an obstinate opposition 
to this arrangement; her youthful intelligence 
had discovered defects in Juan’s character which 
the experience of her parents had failed to do. 
The Spaniard was never more insinuating or 
more obsequious than now. He multiplied his 
attentions, watched everything, occupied himself 
with the registers, the receipts and accounts, as 
though they were his own fortune. It was de- 
cided that Juan should go with Monsieur de 
Saint Maurice to bring his wife and Maria from 
El-Penon, and conduct them directly to the place 
of embarkation, where their baggage had already 
been sent. They were to arrive at the close of 
day, pass the night at the hotel, and depart at 
daybreak. 

But the sun had set, and no one had yet 
arrived. Madame de Saint Maurice began to 
be very uneasy. Her daughter, absorbed in a 
strange meditation for one of her age, was sitting 
upon a matin the corner of the chamber, and 
held in her hands a large bouquet of gillyflowers 
and heaths—a parting remembrance from her 
young friend Joseph! 

At last the door opened, and Juan appeared, 
pale and agitated. His dress was in disorder, 
and seemed soaked with water. 

“Alone!” cried the wife, struck with a fearful 
presentiment. ‘ Where is my husband ?” 

The Spaniard replied by those common pre- 
cautions which announce a misfortune. 

“My husband!” ‘ My father!” cried the 
mother and daughter with one voice. 

They would never see him again. Deceived 
by a secchia, he had fallen and disappeared, not- 
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creased also. She called to her assistance the 
recollection of Joseph; distance and time had 
strengthened this youthful passion. She had 
often thought of writing to him; but how should 
she do it? She resigned herself to pray, to 
wait ; had he not told her that he would come ? 

The days were very long and very sad to poor 
Joseph. He went sometimes to Mexico, to hear 
the news from Europe, for despatches, for letters. 
But alas! no one ever brought to him a trace of 
her he had lost. 

One day he was sitting sadly at the foot of a 
palm tree, upon the border of a forest, when he 
saw coming towards him an old man who was 
hardly able to support himself. The heat was 
suffocating ; the stranger bewildered in the sol- 
itude, was nearly dead of thirst. 

“ Some drink, my friend,” said he, in a sup- 
plicating tone; and he fell down exhausted. 

The Mexican approached and held to his lips 
the phial suspended from his neck, which con- 
tained the remainder of his provision of water. 
He was immediately revived. 

“You have saved my life, and I wish to 
thank you for it—but how can Ido it? Accept 
this slight remembrance.” 

Joseph sighed. The old man sat down beside 
him in the shade of the palm-trees. 

“T have travelled much,” said he, “and I 
have calmed evils greater than yours, without 
doubt.” 

“You have travelled?” repeated Joseph. 
“Have you been to France ?” 

“T have seen France—its capital; ‘‘is it there 
that your grief lies ?” 

“It is there that my soul is.” 

“Ah,” said the old man, smiling, “sorrows 
of love! Listen, child! When I was of your 
age, and was in love, as you seem to be, nothing 
gratified me more than to relate my sorrows.” 

Joseph related everything. The traveller got 
up, and taking his stick, said seriously : 

“Conduct me to the place where your father 
was killed ; if I can do nothing, he can do every- 
thing for you.” 

After walking many hours, they drew near to 
a cavern, situated very high up, among the 
rocks. 

“ Sit down and listen,” said the old man, in a 
solemn voice. 

At the same time, he placed his hands upon a 
rock and employed the formulas and signs 
known to the sect of mediums of which he was 
a member. ‘ 

“Listen!” replied the old man, at length. 
“ Your father wishes to speak to you.” 

“My. father!” repeated Joseph, terrified, sub- 
mitting to the influence of the place, of the 
hour, the superiority of his companion, and 
above all, to his superstitious instincts. 

The old man raised his voice, as though he 
was speaking to a third person. 

“Thou, to whom I address myself—can you 
reply to me?” 

A heavy blow resounded through the cavern, 
as though it was caused by one of those volcanic 





withstanding the efforts of his P to 
save him. The secchia are little stagnant lakes 
which are confounded with the fields by the cov- 
ering of turf upon their surface. The traveller 
often steps upon this deceitful verdure and finds 
his death in the bottom of a pool. Such had 
been the fate of M. de Saint Maurice. When 
Juan had given an account of his frightful mis- 
fortune in all its details, he added : 

“T feel more than any one can, my dear 
cousin, how powerless a consolation fortune is, 
in the midst of such overpowering grief; how- 
ever, by a wonderful chance, your husband had 
placed his portmanteau in my charge. Here it 
is ; I return it safely to you.” 

As he held it to her, he cast a glance at once 
sinister and triumphant at Maria. 

“Mama! dear mama!” cried she, throwing 
herself upon her mother’s breast and mingling 
her tears with hers. “‘ Dear mama, I am afraid !” 

This blow was terrible for the young widow. 
The doctors pr d that an i diate de- 
parture could alone save her. Juan undertook 
everything; and eight days after this frightful 
event, Madame de Saint Maurice, depressed, 
desolated, incapable of a wish, of a decision, 
suffered herself to be placed on board “ The 
Pearl,” which was to sail for Havre. When 
they were upon the bridge, Maria, turning her 
eyes towards the shore, perceived a young man 
sitting upon a rock, waving an adieu with a 
branch of pine gathered from the mountain. 
This sight, for an instant, drew her mind from 
her grief. In her turn, she took her handkerchief 
and waved it in the air. Buta heavy hand thrust 
down her arm, and an imperious voice whispered 
in her ear : . 

“We are no longer at El-Penon, darling, and 
you must forget this beggar, whom you will 
never see again.” 

“My God,” said she, falling upon her knees 
and sobbing, “have mercy upon the orphan !” 

An atrocious smile passed over the lips of the 
adventurer, and made his sharp teeth glitter like 
those of a savage beast. 

The young girl drew from her bosom a faded 
bouquet, the first one that she had received from 
the Mexican boy, and one which reminded her at 
once of the happiest day of her life, and the first 
beating of her heart. She pressed it to her lips, 
and hastened to conceal it—for she kept this 
treasure as a talisman. 

Six weeks after, our three travellers were in- 
stalled in a hotel in the street Saint George's, at 
Paris ; and the doctors were employed to restore 
the health of the widow. As for the Spaniard, 
he had studied the character of Maria, and con- 
vinced that he should gain nothing by intimida- 
tion, he thought he would try fawning. But his 
caresses produced upon her the effect of the con- 
tact of a reptile. 

More easily deceived, and weakened by long 
suffering, Madame de Saint Maurice with a kind 
of fascination submitted to the authority of this 
man, and allowed him to govern her affairs and 
rule in the house as its master. She was glad to 
have him take this position, which relieved her 
from cares which she felt herself unable to bear. 











frequent in this place. Joseph fell 
to the ground. 

“ Dost thou know the griefs of your son ?” in- 
quired the old man. 

Another loud blow was the answer. 


“Ah, well!” said the old man, with emphasis. 


“ Reply, unknown spirit—I adjure thee, by the 
happiness of this child ; was the death of Maria’s 
father a natural one ?” 

Joseph started, panting for breath ; his forehead 
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dreaming ?” said her mother, ina mild tone of 
voice. 

“ Of what do I dream ?” repeated she, with 
firmness. “I dream that I have vows to keep, 
and I shall keep them !” 

“ What does all this mean *” demanded Juan. 

“T will explain to you,” replied an old man, 
stepping out from the crowd. He drew him 
aside. 

“ What do you pretend? Have I time to lis- 
ten to you? I de not even know you.” 

“But I know you—and I have come from 
Mexico to speak with you!” + 

The adventurer felt himself grow pale under 
the searching look of the stranger, who con- 
tinued : 

“ You will not marry this young girl—’’ 

“The reason ?” 

“Go and demand it from the secchia of El- 
Penon!” 

This formal accusation, at such a moment, 
terrified the murderer. He stammered : 

“ The death of my cousin—”’ 

“Ts your work. Providence is not a lie; it 
sends invisible witnesses, who will confound, 
sooner or later, the most audacious criminal.” 

Jean did not doubt that the old man, and per- 
haps the young one, had witnessed the scene 
which was terminated by the death of his relative. 
He saw that he was lost; and with quick strides, 
he walked through the church, in the midst of 
the crowd, and disappeared. They carried 
Maria, fainting, into the sacristy, and there sur- 
rounded her withattentions. The first face that 
she saw, upon opening her eyes, was Joseph's. 

“Tam saved! I am saved!” said she. 

She said truly; her cousin never re-appeared. 
Accompanied by her mother and her new friends, 
she wished to return to Mexico, re-visit El-Penon, 
its hotel, its lake, its rocks and its church—in 
which she gave her hand to him who had so 
worthily and nobly gained her. 





Our Curious Department, 


{Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Ice Mountain in Virginia. 

The ice Mountain, a remarkable natural curiosity in 
the eounty of Hampshire, Virginia, is upon the North 
River (eastern bank), twenty-six miles northwest of Win- 
chester, and rises five hundred feet above the river. The 
west side, for a quarter of a mile, is covered with a mars 
of loose stone, of a light color, which reaches down to the 
bank of the river. By removing the loose stone, fine 
crystal ice can always be found in the warmest days of 
summer. It has been discovered as late as the middle of 
September; but never in October. The body of rocks 
where the ice is found is subject to the rays of the sun 
from nine o’clock in the morning until sunset. The sun 
does not have the effect of melting the ice so much as 
cdéntinued rains. At the base of the mountain is a spring 
of water colder by many degrees than spring water 
generally. 








Scolds in Carrickfergus. 

There was a most 4 for 
ing the peace of Carrickfergus, in the county of Antrim, 
in the olden time, by providing the following punish- 
ment for the ‘noisy nuisance of women scolding:” 
“October, 1574.—Ordered and agreed by the whole 
Court,—that all manner of scolds which shall be openly 
detected scolding, or evil words in manner of scolding, 
and for the same shall be condemned before Mr. Maior, 
shall be drawne at the sterne of a boate in the water 
from the end of the peare round about the Queen’s Maj- 
esties Castle in manner of ducking; and after when a 
cage shall be made, the party so condemned for a scold 
shall be therein punished in the manner noticed.” 





Scott’s Waverley. 

The following statement of Sir Richard Phillips, the 
extraordinary author of that extraordinary book of 
books, ‘‘A Million of Facts,’’ may be classed amongst 
“things not generally known:’’ ‘ Scott's Waverley was 





was damp with a cold perspiration, for he had a 
conviction that his destiny was about to be un- 
veiled. The noise did not occur again. 

“Was it then the act of a crime?” 

A heavy blow shook the cavern. 

“My father! my father!” cried Joseph ; “tell 
me the guilty person! Or, rather, I know it—is 
it not the Spaniard ?” 

The answer—that is to say, a very sensible 
knocking—immediately followed this question. 
These strange interrogatories lasted for more 
than an hour, until Joseph had cleared all his 
doubts. When he ceased, the poor boy knew 
that the assassin of the unfortunate M. de Saint 
Maurice was upon the eve of marrying the 
daughter of his victim ! 

The traveller stood immovable before Joseph, 
silently and attentively observing him. At last 
Joseph started, and clasping the knees of the old 
man, he cried : 

“My father! my father! there is a crime to 
punish—do not abandon me!” 

“ Be it so; my child, I will assist you. But 
you have heard that time presses ; follow me.” 

“Where shall we go ?” 

“To France!” 





The church of Notre Dame de Lorette was 
adorned with its most magnificent ornaments ; 
the bells pealed out merrily; an eager crowd 
pressed around the door, as if in expectation of 
some event. It was only the very common cere- 
mony of a marriage, that was to take place ; but 
so many piquant things had been said of this 
one—the bride was so beautiful, the bridegroom 
was so generous, and lavished gold with such 
bounty—that the church people were all stim- 
ulated to curiosity. 

The priest was at the altar; the persons to be 
married, had arrived. Every mouth uttered the 
exclamation--“‘ Behold them! Behold them!” 
In short, a string of carriages conducted the 
elite of the fashionable world, the Spanish aris- 
tocrats then in Pans, and the couple who were to 
swear love and fidelity before God, towards the 
church. The bride descended first, or rather was 
lifted from the carriage, pale as death, under her 
wreath of orange flowers. 

Suddenly, as the crowd dispersed under the 
portal to make room for them, an arm broke 
through the close ranks and presented to the 
bride a bouquet of red gillyflowers, from which 
hung a medallion, attached by a ribbon. This 
movement recalied her to herself. She regarded 
the flowers, and seizing the medallion, she attered 
a cry of “ Joseph! Joseph!” 

They thought her mad. 

“Let us go, my child; of what are you 





offered y ly to the editor of this volume. The 
price asked for it was refused. It then appeared as W. 
Scott's; butin a few days the names and placards were 
withdrawn, and the author said to be unknown.’”’ That 
Scott made some difficulty about the price, is evident 
frem Lockhart; Constable offering £700, Scott suggesting 
£1000—the former declining the suggestion, and ulti- 
mately publishing the work ‘‘ on the footing of an equal 
division of profits between himself and the author.” 





Preservation of Human Bodies, 

M. M. Noualbier and Prevost, of Paris, have obtained 
a patent in Kogland fora singular mode of preserving 
corpses: They first stop all the apertures, such as the 
mouth, nostrils, ete., with modellers’ wax, then place the 
corpse in a suitable attitude, aud place over the skin a 
layer of metallic salt, by preference pulverized nitrate of 
silver, which is very easily applied. The salt penetrates 
into the pores of the skin, and whena sufficient quantity 
of it has been applied to the body by means of a brush, 
the body is put into a vessel of sulphate of copper, and 
a galvanic current being established, the surface becomes 
covered with a deposit of copper, thus producing a me- 
tallic mummy. 


Strange Fatality. 

A remarkable instance of what some persons would 
call ‘* fatalism,”’ has occurred at a little village some few 
miles from Painesville, Va.—which was founded by Tom 
Paine. A gentleman, his wife, and seven children out of 
nine, were taken with dysentery, in the most malignant 
form, and in eight days all the children died. Some fifty 
years ago, a man was murdered in the same house. Some 
months ago, another man was shot and killed; and three 
months ago, another man was shot at four paces, with s 
five-shooter, the ball taking effect just above the hip, 
and, runving round, lodged in the back-bone. The man 
has partially recovered, but the ball has not yet beea 
extracted. 


A Lead Tree. 

Select a wide-mouthed phial or small decanter, and 
having dissolved a quantity of acetate of lead in pure 
filtered water in the bottle, procure a piece of zine wire, 
bend it in any form you may think proper, press it 
through the cork or stopper into the bottle, and allow it 
to remain so for a day or two; and you wiil find your 
trouble fully rewarded by seeing the wire covered sith « 
beautiful precipitate of metaliic lead. You must be 
careful not to shake it in any way, for the lead is easily 
shaken off. A silver tree is made almost in the seme 
manner, but of nitrate of silver, and with a copper wire. 





An aged Lady. 

Mise L; dia Baruard, of Amherst, NH , completed her 
100:h year a few daystince. Bnet* a wixter of the late 
Jeremiah Barnard, and of a family noted for longevity 
Her mother lived to the age of 10]. Miss Barnard ix still 
bright and active for one of ber years. Some mouths 
since, learving that Spauish coin bad depreciated, she 
expressed her anxiety lest she should outlive the fuil 
value of our gold coin, of which she holds a treaseared 
few 





Singular Railroad Accident. 

While « teain oo the New York and New Haven Rail 
road was recentiy slackening its «peed to stop at a ste 
tion. the front and platform of one of the care broke en 
tirely off, diseounceting the train, and leaving five (8 6 
behind. A passenger was upom the piatform st th: 
time, aod faliing to the ground, « portion of the cars 
passed over hin, but without inflicting any ir jury 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO MISS KETTIE E. E., OF MIDDLESEX, VA. 


BY L. N. £E. 


Tis midnight now; the hour is dark, 
And sad this heart of mine; 

Yet still a thought of thee, dear one, 
Comes like a spell divine. 

Though loved ones round me sometimes sing 
Sweet songs of melody, 

Much dearer is the thought that brings 
Sweet memories of thee. 


I love to think of thee, dear girl, 
At this impressive hour, 
When birds have hushed their songs. and sleep 
Beneath the shady bower, 
When brightly shines the twinkling stars, 
And dance in merry glee; 
O, then it is in rapturous strains 
I love to think of thee. 


T ever love to think of thee, 
At morning, noon and night, 

And never would I have you stray 
One moment from my sight. 

Yes, foudly will I ever think 
Of one so dear to me; 

Through good and ill, in weal or woe, 
I'll fondly think of thee. 


O, may sweet dreams, both pure and bright, 
Attend thy gentle sleep; 

May guardian angels round thee watch, 
And holy vigils keep ; 

And soft as heavenly dew descends 
Upon the sleeping flower, 

May peaceful dreams impart to thee 
One thought of me this hour. 





(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union } 


THE QUEEN OF IRON, 


= {np 


THE QUEEN OF SILK. 
BY HARRIET re DAVISON, 


Many years ago in one of the cold countries 
lived the Princess Barsile. She possessed an 
almost supernatural strength and skill in arms ; 
that, together with her firm will and prompt reso- 
lution, gained the name of the Iron Queen. Her 
beauty equalled her strength, and she also pos- 
Suitors came from 
far countries and laid at her feet their fame and 
wealth ; but she remained cold and proud, for she 
had made a vow only to marry the knight who 
should conquer her in a passage at-arms, and 
none were to enter the lists over thirty years old. 
The princess was nearly twenty-four and began 
to fear she would never be married, because she 
was stronger and more skilful than any one who 
had as yet borne arms against her. She grew 
sad, and determined that the next claimant should 
conquer her. 

A hundred leagues from the palace reigned a 
young prince who had just lost his father. At 
his court, his sister, the Princess Rosamond, was 
celebrated for her beduty, goodness and grace, 
which had obtained for her the name of the Silken 
Queen. The young prince was named Gott- 
fried. He had often heard of the-beauty of the 
Iron Queen, he loved her and wished to make 
her his wife, but the combat frightened him; he 
was timid and knew he never could vanquish 
her in arms, and his heart was filled with despair. 
He wished to marry her because she was so much 
stronger than he, and he thought she would help 
him govern his kingdom, keep down any re- 
volt, and, above all, overawe a neighboring 
prince Sigebert, who had appeared hostile of 
late. Sigebert was scarcely twenty-five years old, 
handsome, valiant and brave. Despairing of 
keeping him at bay by his warlike qualities, 
Gottfried resolved to make a friend of him, so 
he sent heralds of peace, promising him as much 
gold as he could carry away if he would but re- 
linquish his hostile intentions. 

“Tell your master,” replied Sigebert, “ that I 
do not wish to enrich myself at his expense. If 
he will not give me the welcome of an enemy he 
must give me another. I refuse his presents, 
but I ask an interview with him at his own court. 
Let him receive me as a friend, and I will be 
proud to become his faithful ally.” 

These words embarrassed Gottfried much, 
for he feared the foreign prince had a design to 
assassinate him on his throne. In his perplexity 
he asked advice of his mother and sister, who 
counselled him to receive the foreign prince in 
great pomp. This advice he followed, and the 
day appointed set out to meet Sigebert, preceded 
by trumpeters, heralds and a numerous cortege 
of courtiers. Sigebert, when he saw him, stopped 
his horse and came forward on fvot to meet 
young Gottfried, who, wholly re-assured by this 
frank and cordial procedure, dismounted to em- 
brace him. Sizgebert soon gained all hearts by 
his winning manners. Many of the courtiers 
watched to see how their lovely Princess Rosa- 
mond would receive him, but she was not present. 
With the consent of her brother she remained 
invisible, though so placed as to see Prince 
Sigebert herself. After conversing awhile Sige- 
bert demanded a private interview with Goitfiied, 
which was granted ; Rosamond alone being where 
she could listen. 

“Tam Prince S said the young knight, 
“son of Queen Seigmilde and King Wittikind, 
from the country blessed by the Rhine and Maine. 
My mother has spoken to me of the Princess 
Rosamond, and told me that her virtue and wis- 
dom are equa! to her beauty. I would have sent 
w you messengers, but I wished to win my wife, 
as my father did his, at the point of his sword. 
I met and conquered four hundred of your 
knights, for which I am sorry, and I come now 
in peace to Jay my heart and crown at the feet of 
the beautiful Rosamond. I will love her faith- 
fully. But I have not seen her yet. My eyes 
sought her among the ladies, but my heart did not 
say, ‘ Thatis she!’” 

The king made a sign with his hand to Rosa- 
mond. The silken and gold tapestry opened 
and the young princess appeared in the gallery. 

“Tt is she!” cried Sigebert, falling on his 
knees. Anda voice in the heart of Rosamond 
whispered, “It is he!” 

Gottfried, seeing the deep love of Sigebert for 
his sister, and knowing that she loved him, said : 

“My friend, although the absence of Rosa- 
mond will throw a cloud over my palace, for she 


Sigebert,”’ 











is the light of it, yet I give her to thee. Now 
listen to me. When Rosamond shall be gone, I 
must give a queen to my people. Thou art my 
friend, my brother. Swear to me to do all in 
your power to aid me to obtain the princess I 
love.” 

“ T swear it,” replied Sigebert. 

The marriage of Sigebert and Rosamond was 
celebrated with great pomp. All the young 
girls of the city formed themselves into a train 
of honor, for they all loved the beautiful Rosa- 
mond. Fifteen days after his marriage, Sige- 
bert tore himself from the arms of Rosamond to 
follow Gottfried into the cold countries. He had 
promised to help him conquer the Iron Queen. 
In vain Rosamond strove to keep him. 

“Thou art, dearest, faithful to my heart; my 
heart must be faithful to my word. I could not 
love thee so much, if I did not love honor more.” 

And, in spite of the tears of Rosamond, Sige- 
bert donned his armor, and accompanied by two 
hundred knights left for the distant kingdom. 
It was the custom for the heroes who presented 
themselves to Queen Barsile to raise their visors 
before crossing arms. Sigebert, for Gottfried 
dared not submit himself to the proof, yielded to 
this custom, and, reining in his horse before Queen 
Barsile, raised his visor. The queen was con- 
quered by his beauty even before they crossed 
arms. When the combat began, her hand lost 
its usual firmness, her eye failed, and she was 
conquered. : 

Prince Sigebert, giving his hand to the Prin- 
cess Barsile, led her to the palace mid cries of 
joy and trinmphal notes of trumpets. The queen 
placed a crown on the head of the victor, and 
giving him her hand, said: 

“My lord and master, your servant, your bride, 
salutes you.” 

“My servant, may be,’ 
bert; “my bride, never !” 

At these words a general exclamation of dis- 
appointment and astonishment was heard. 

“Know, O queen,” replied Sigebert, “that I 
am already married to the most beautiful, the 
most virtuous of princesses. Her name is Rosa- 
mond ; the people call her the Silken Queen.” 

“Then why did you come and fight with me?” 
asked the queen. 

“Tcame to gain Rosamond. In conquering 
thee I kept my word, which I gave to King Gott- 
fried, for he loves thee. Adieu, I must return 
to Rosamond who waits for me.” 

Saying this he saluted the queen and left. The 
Queen Barsile, disappointed in her love, swore 
to be avenged. The love she bore Sigebert 
turned to hatred for the Princess Rosamond. 
She agreed to marry Gottfried, but only on con- 
dition of his declaring war against his faithful 
friend Sigebert. Gottfried loved Barsile pas- 
sionately, and, weak and timid he agreed to do 
so, though he strove by all means in his power 
to win her from her fatal design. 

Sigebert had hardly returned to his beloved 
princess, when news was brought him that King 
Gottfried and Queen Barsile were marching 
against him with thousands of men. This news 
plunged the happy pair in deep grief. Already 
Rosamond began to feel the power of her terri- 
ble enemy. ‘ 

“The will of God must be done,” said Sige- 
bert; but he buckled on his sword and set out. 
Rosamond sought by prayers and letters to soft- 
en the heart of her stern sister-in-law, but in vain. 
She appealed to her brother, formerly so gentle 
and kind, but he had no will or voice in the 
affair. The notes of war resounded through 
the country hitherto so peaceful. In the first 
encounter Gottfried was killed by one of his old 
followers. Immediately after the death of Gott- 
fried, a warrior mounted on a powerful horse and 
clad in steel, advanced, and calling Sigebert by 
name, said : 

“Proud knight, Iam the Iron Queen. Thou 
hast boasted of having conquered me. Come 
then, and in the presence of thy warriors and 
mine prove that thou hast not lied. I challenge 
thee, and do not dream that this time thou wilt 
be victor, for thou wilt be my prisoner, my slave, 
and thy eyes shall nevermore look — the 
Princess Rosamond.” 

Sigebert in a transport of rage sprang forward 
like lightning, but his lance broke against the 
queen’s shield, and the same instant he felt the 
cold steel of the queen’s lance enter under his 
right arm. He fell back and drew his sabre, but 
in vain. Twice the queen struck, but the first 
was enough, for he was vanquished. Hardly 
was he unhorsed, when the queen, springing 
from her horse, commanded all hostilities to 
cease. She threw herself beside the almost in- 
animate Sigebert, and had him carried to her tent. 

That very day Raoul, her most devoted ser- 
vant, was sent to Rosamond with a phial of 
pvison, with command to see her take it, and 
not to return till she was dead. 

“Tell her,” said the fierce queen, “that her 
death alone can purchase life and liberty for 
Sigebert ; that if she refuses it, he shall die.” 
Then she added to her faithful servant: “ Do not 
leave her till she is dead, if you value your life.” 

Rosamond received the proud queen’s mes- 
senger and listened afirighted to the message. 
With an angelic smile she seized the phial and 
raised it to her lips. 


’ replied Prince Sige- 


Raoul stopped her; touch- 
ed by her beauty, he seized the bottle and threw 
it from the window, saying : 

“The queen, it is true, ordered me only to 
leave you when dead ; but I would rather die than 
see thee thus perish in the flower of thy age. I 
was born in this city ; I know you have been kind 
to my mother, and I canrepay you. Follow my 
advice, leave this palace, throw aside your royal 
robes. I will hide you in a cave, of whose 
existence no one knows but my mother and my- 
self. To-morrow your death will be proclaimed 
by the people, the day after, your funeral will be 
publicly celebrated. I will return to the queen 
with the news. Sigebert will be liberated; if he 
loves you he will return. I will lead him to you; 
if not, you are better dead to him.” 

This was done. Never was queen so regretted 
as the beautiful, good Rosamond. 
lieved she died of grief. Disguised as a ser- 
vant, Rosamond left the palace and hid herself 
in the retreat designated by Raoul, accompanied 
only by one faithful servant. 


It was be- 





Sigebert was cured of his wounds, but his 
heart bled more than if pierced by the lance of the 
queen, for he learned from the lips of Queen Bar- 
sile that his dearly loved Rosamond had died. 
He resigned himself to live only in the sweet 
remembrance of her. He remained deaf to all 
the entreaties of the queen, who did not cease to 
offer him liberty and a crown in exchange for the 
marriage ring. 

“My life,” he said, “is in your hands; you 
can dispose of itas you will; but my heart be- 
longs to Rosamond dead or living.” 

Such firm resistance, even at the price of the 
greatest earthly good, weakened at last the will 
of the QueenofIron. At times she felt revenge- 
ful ; a word was only needed to take the life of 
Sigebert, but this word was left unsaid, for she 
still had hope. Many times she repented having 
poisoned Rosamond, for her blood had not been 
able to quench the thirst of her heart. She felt, 
too late, that it was easier to struggle against her 
while she was alive than since she was dead. 
These thoughts she confided to Raoul, whose 
secret heart bounded with joy, as he answered : 

“My queen, youare too much alone ; you give 
way to sadthoughts. Permit an old and faithful 
servant to give you some advice. I have in my 
house a young, handsome, light-hearted girl, 
whose conversation is so sprightly that you could 
never feel dull. She has a balm for every wound, 
a comfort for every grief. See her, and I know 
you will listen to her; hear her, and I know you 
will want to keep her always near you.” 

“ Bring her to me,” said the queen. 

And old Raoul led Rosamond to Queen Bar- 
sile, who took her into her service, and at the 
end of a month cherished her as a friend. Soon 
Rosamond became the confidant of the queen’s 
grief and love. At each fiesh refusal of Sigebert 
she shed tears on the breast of her young friend ; 
and in one of those moments, as if to lighten her 
soul of the burden, confessed the crime she had 

don R 1. Inspite of her wis- 
dom and prudence, Rosamond could scarcely 
conceal her happiness in learning of the heroic 
fidelity of her husband, and the remorse of her 
vengeful, though beautiful enemy ; and this hap- 
piness increased her gayety and wit, which flash- 
ed around the sad Princess Barsile. 

“ Dear mistress,” she said to her one day, “ you 
are so handsome and good, that I find it impos- 
sible to believe any one can prefer any other 
woman, or what is more strange, still remain so 
true to the memory of a dead one.” 

“More than that,” replied the queen, “ Sige- 
bert would rather remain a prisoner all his life 
than marry Barsile.” 

“Have youever spoken to him of Rosamond?” 

“Never! that would only remind him of her 
and do no good.” 

“If I were in your place,” said Rosamond, 
“I would speak of her every hour, the whole 
time. I would strive to find out what tho secret 
is which this princess possessed, which could 
make herself loved with such a rare constancy. 
Believe me,” she continued, taking the queen’s 
hand, and speaking gently though seriously, “ it 
is not with an iron hand that men are led, but 
with a hand of silk.” 

“You are right,” sighed Barsile. ‘“ With my 
iron hand I lost a good husband who adored me, 
gained only the body of the man I loved, for his 
heart and soul are with his dead wife, and lost 
my peace of mind and stainless conscience.” 

“Alas ! yes,” said Rosamond, “ men have more 
pride than affection ; they love only those women 
who need their support. You are strong, he is 

weak. You are called the Queen of /ron, make 
yourself the Queen of Silk, and he will love you.” 

“ Dear friend,” cried Barsile, “‘ my fate would 
have been more happy if I had known you soon- 
er! now your advice comes too late. In order 
to make myself loved, adored by men, I thought 
it was necessary to adopt their virtue, their ener- 
gy, their strength. They admired me, but they 
did not love me. Listen to what I have deter- 
mined upon. Sigebert will eat at my table; you 
shall speak to him of Rosamond, for you talk 
better than I, your voice is sweeter. Perhaps he 
will resume his gayety, and give me happiness.” 

“And if he still refuses ¢” said Rosamond. 

“Then I will give him back his liberty, and I— 
I will end my days in a convent.” 

Rosamond repented the advice she had given 
to Barsile. ‘“‘ Who knows,” thought she, ‘“‘ wheth- 
er her heart is really softened by remorse; may 
it not grow hard again when she learns that I am 
not dead ¢” 

But it was too late, the will of the Queen of 
fron was immovable. That same day Sigebert 
was invited to the royal table. He came, sad 
and abstracted as he always was, and, seating 
himself beside the queen turned his back to the 
door by which Rosamond was to enter. 

The latter, clothed in her bridal robes which 
she had carefully kept hid, waited pale and trem- 
bling upon the threshold. 

“My proud knight,” said the queen to Sige- 
bert, ‘do you always think then of that poor 
Rosamond? IfI could recall her to life I would 
cheerfully give my own.” 

Touched by this repentance, Sigebert kissed 
the hand of Barsile, and said: 

““O, queen, those words have shown me that 
under a casing of iron you have a fine soul. 
Thanks. Ah! ifmy Rosamond lived and should 
hear you, she would love you like a sister.’’ 

“She lives! she hears you! she loves you!” 
cried Rosamond. 

At that voice, 





whose accent still lived in his 
heart, Sigebert turned and caught Rosamond in 
his arms and covered her face with kisses. 

The queen was struck dumb. When she re- 
covered her senses, she fell on her knees before 
Sigebert and Rosamond and kissed their hands. 

“My friends,” said she, “ you have given me 
back my rest, my happiness, my soul ; 


you have 
reconciled me to myself. 


Rosamond, thou whom 
Ihave made to sutfer so much, I will be thy 
servant, I will bequeath to you my kingdom, 1 
will accompany you and ask only your friendship 
and your prayers over my tomb.” 

Not long after, Barsile, the Queen of Iron, fol- 
lowed the advice of Rosamond, and married a 
friend of Sigebert, amid the joyful acclamations 
of her people, who felt that she, too, had become 
a Queen of Silk. 
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(> Terms of the Frag or our Umen, $2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time oe for. See a civates on last = 





Easity Done.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘* The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by a us @ line to that effect. 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


JuveNts.—All is not poetry which is written in regular 
measure and with faultless rhymes; and much prose 
has the character of true poetry. We advise you to 
study good models—but beware of servile imitation. 
Poetry must be a labor of love; in uncouth parlance, 
it ‘* does not pay.” 

MenNTOR.— We cannot give a large share toany speciality. 
* A little of everything’ must our motto, for we 
have a variety of tastes to cater for. 

Gunner.— Both the * Spirit of the Times,” and ‘ Porter's 
Spirit of the Times,” are well- conducted sporting 
journals 

J. C.—Bacon says, ‘‘Misseltoe groweth chiefly upon 
enies -trees, apple-trees, sometimes upon haziles, and 
rarely upon oaks; the misseltoe whereof is counted 
very medicinal; it is ever green, winter and summer, 
and beareth a white glistening berry; and it isa lant 
utterly different from the plant whereon it growet! 

RecisteER, Salem, Mass.—The patriot James SAT s destroyed 
all his voluminous papers during his insanity. 

S. R. F.—There is this remarkable cha ean ere ened 


| Memphis, Tenn., 


merce, the enjoyment of our national rights, 
and the preservation of peace, alike demand it. 

There are now eight navy yards established 
by the government—at Portsmouth, N. H., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Washington, D.C., Norfolk, Va., Pensacola, 
Fla., and San Francisco, Cal. The one at 
having been found useless, 
was discontinued some three years ago, by order 
of Congress. Thus five of the present navy 
yards are in the free States, and three in the 
slave States. To offset this disproportion, how- 
ever, the Naval Academy is located at Annap- 
olis, Md., where midshipmen are received and 
educated for the navy. This institution employs 
twenty-nine officers of various grades, and be 
sides being supplied with the usual means and 
appliances for a thorough naval instruction, is 
furnished with a practice ship, which is manned 
and sailed by the “young middies” under the 
charge of competent qfticers. There are four 
naval hospitals, for the care of sick and wounded 
officers and seamen, connected with the navy 
yaras at Boston, Brooklyn, Norfolk, and Pensa- 
cola, and a naval asylum at Philadelphia for the 
retreat of aged and disabled seamen. So it will 
be seen by our readers that the government is 
amply provided at all points to construct, equip 
and fit out its vessels, and to take care of its 
sailors. What it now needs, is one or more 
national foundries and machine shops. The 
latter are indispensable for the construction of 
first-rate steamers. 

While the materials for a good navy are thus 
provided with such wise liberality and prudent 





to the feathered race. When a bird hi 
usual number of eggs, she ceases to lay, but if hint 
eggs are destroyed bY accident, she lays the same num- 


ber again. 

E. H.—The largest speci 
ered is twenty feet long. 

L. F.—1t is asserted that the first vere: of the kind now 
in use was built in the year 1312 by a German at Venice. 

Soprano —Among the most perfect of the German ro- 
mantic operas, are the ‘* Magic inet * ** Don Juan,” 
“* Der Freischutz, » and ‘‘ Obero: 

Binp-FANcigR. —The ancient ‘rites tell some wonderful 
stories of the speaking powers of the nightingale, but 
they are not worthy of credit. 

C. W.—Address—Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

R. M.—The name ‘* Moses” is based on an Fgyptian 
word, signifying ** one delivered from the waters.” 

Reaper.—Murphy’s plays—the ** Grecian Daughter,” the 

“ Way to keep Him,” * Allin the Wrong,” and ‘ : Know 
your own Mind,” still keep the stage. Fanny Kemble 
has played in the first-named piece. 

M. D.— Charles Wilson Peale, the father of Rembrandt 
Peale, was born of English nts at Chestertown, 
Mary land, in 1741. He lived to the age of 85. 

Currosus.—The pearl which Cleopatra swallowed, dis- 
solved in vinegar, was valued by Pliny at about 375,000 
dollars of our money. 

TyRo.—The forms of doing business in Congress are nearly 
the same as those in the British Parliament. 

C. D.—Paganini, the violinist, had written a sonata in 
his eighth year. 

SportsMAN.— he bird, if properly described, must be the 
Strix Virginiana (great horned owl) not common here, 
to our knowled; 

Maria G., Framing ham.—Pure Turkish ottar of roses 
eadin08 be purchassd much short of $20 an ounce. 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY. 

A great change for the better has been made 
in our Navy within a few years, both in the in- 
crease of the number and improvement in the 
character of its effective vessels. This will be 
seen at once by a comparison of its present force 
with that of four years ago. 

In 1853, the effective force, leaving out store- 
ships and shore hulks, was sixty-two vessels, 
with 2071 guns, viz., ten ships of the line, thir- 
teen frigates, twenty sloops of war, four brigs, 
one schooner, and fourteen steamers. Since 
then, the sloop of war Albany, 22 guns, and the 
brig Porpoise, 4 guns, have been lost at sea, 
neither of them having been heard from since 
September, 1854. These casualties reduced the 
effective force to sixty vessels and 2045 guns. 
To this force there have been added, within the 
past three years, by new vessels and increase of 
armament on others, six first-class steamers, two 
steam tenders, and 262 guns; so that the present 
effective strength of the navy is, sixty-eight ves- 
sels with 2307 guns, and its total numerical force 
is seventy-three vessels with 2323 guns. Con- 
gress, at the last session, ordered the building of 
six screw-propeller sloops of war, which order is 
already in process of execution. These six ves- 
sels will add about 150 guns to the present num- 
ber, so that within a year our Navy will stand at 
seventy-nine vessels and 2473 guns, as follows : 
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Suaee propeller sl’ps 
of war to be built, § 150 
say 25 guns each, 
SLOOPS-OF-WAR—19. 


Constellation ......... 
SAILING PRIGATES—13. Macedonian... 


Independence. ........ 56 Portsmouth. 
United States. .. 50 Plymouth... 






Constitution. . 50 St. Mary’s.. | 
Potomac...... 50 Jamestown... . 2 
Brandywine. .. 50 Germantown . ae 
Columbia. . . .. 60 Saratoga...... .. 2 
Congress ..... 50 John Adams. . .- 2 
Cumberland 50 Vincennes.... . 20 
Savannah. . 50 Falmouth... . 20 
ritan. Vandalia... . ose 
Santee. . GO Sb. Lowis.... 2.16500. D 
Sabine........ ‘ 50 +Cyane........ 
St. Luwrence.......... 50 Levant 


STEAM FRIGATES—15. Marion... 












Franklin Dale...... 
Merrimack..... Teer ee 
Wabash. 7 
Minnesota BRIGe— 3. 
Roanoke. ... Bainbridge . 6 
Colorado . Perry.... 6 
Niagara. Dolphin... 4 
Mississi ve 4 
Susquehanna.....do.. 15 SCHOONER—1. 
Powhatan........do.. 9 F. Cooper........ isoe ® 
San Jacinto. . .do.. 18 
Massachusetts....do.. 9 STORE-SHIPS—D, 
eS SR “ERS Re a 6 
Saranac... .. do 6 8 . 
Waltons . 6060006504 do 5 P 
= Fredonia........... 4 
SMALLER STEAMERS—7. Release......__. “9g 


Alleghany............ 10 
Total—vessels, seventy-nine; guns, 2473 





By the above, it will be seen that there is an 
aggregate addition of twelve large steam ves- 
sels and upwards of 400 guns to our navy since 
1853. The increase is moreover entirely in th 
right direction, viz., in ships propelled by steam, 
which description of vessels, being far more ef- 
fective and formidable, is fast taking the place of 
sailing vessels in all the navies of the world. 
With this improvement, it is not too much to 
say that our navy is twice as powerful as it was 
four years ago. But there is room for still fur- 
ther increase, and the true policy of our country 
is a regular and moderate addition to the num- 
ber of steam ships of war every year. The vast 
extent of our sea coast, the protection of our 
widely extended and rapidly increasing com- 





foresight by our government, steps have also 
been taken to raise the standard of men and 
officers. Flogging has been abolished; rewards 
of extra pay and furlough for meritorious ser. 
vies have been established; and the use of spirit 
has been discouraged, by allowing a money 
commutation in lieu thereof to those who decline 
to draw their ration of spirits. These impprtant 
reforms will give us a better set of men in our 
navy, and the Naval Academy will rear up able- 
bodied, thoroughly-educated and practical offi- 
cers. The efficiency of the navy has also been 
advanced by establishing the “retired list,’ 
whereon are placed those officers who are unfit 
for service—they being provided for at a reduced 
rate of pay. The service is thus relieved of 
those whose inefficiency has hitherto been an 
injury, and the path of promotion opened for 
faithful and able officers as a stimulus to 
exertion. 

It is quite evident that the morale, as well as 
the materiel, of our country’s right arm of defence 
is well cared for at the present time; and this 
should awaken the gratitude of all good citizens, 
and induce them to advocate its increase, as the 
cheapest means of promoting the prosperity of 
the nation and preserving the blessing of peace. 
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MAJOR ANDRE, THE SPY. 

It will be recollected by some of our readers 
that Lord Mahon, an English nobleman, in the 
last volume of his “History of England,” at- 
tempts to cast a severe censure upon Gen. Wash- 
ington for the execution of Major Andre, the 
British spy, during the Revolutionary war, term- 
ing it the “greatest blot” in the career of Wash- 
ington. This vile aspersion upon the fame of 
Washington is repudiated even by Englishmen ; 
and Lord Mahon will find it necessary for the 
reputation of his history, if not for his own char- 
acter for fairness and candor, to recall this rash 
and unfounded obloquy. There is no foundation 
for this attack upon as pure and high-minded a 
man as ever lived, and we cannot conceive under 
what delusion the lordly historian could be labor- 
ing, when he made it. 

The London Critic, an eminent literary jour- 
nal, has recently devoted some attention to an in- 
vestigation of this subject, based upon the action 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and the 
conclusions distinctly avowed by that journal 
are “that Andre was engaged, at the time of 
his capture, in a manner which subjected him to 
death upon the gallows by the international rules 
of warfare, as practised by all civilized nations ;” 
“that he pted to acc h his enterprise 
by fraud and treachery ;” “ that he bore upon his 
disguised person the documents which he had re- 
ceived from the traitor Arnold ;” “that he was 
caught within the American lines, an enemy in 
disguise, spying into their weakness, and en- 
deavoring to compass their destruction ;” “ that 
he had justly incurred the penalty of being a 
spy;” “that he was regularly tried before a 
proper tribunal, and received the fate which he 
had incurred ;” and “that it was impossible for 
Washington to overlook the crime.” ‘The Critic, 
however, regrets that the traitor Arnold was not 
given up to the Americans, in exchange for 
Andre ; and in this regret, every American will 
join the British editor. But that depended upon 
the British commander, and not upon Washing- 
ton, whose sorrow that stern necessity forbade 
him to mitigate Andre’s fate, drew tears from 
eyes seldom seen to weep. Hud the infamous 
Arnold been given up by the British, the life of 
the brave and amiable Andre might have been 
saved, and public justice satisfied. 





SSE Se ed ee 

Hanoine Mutineers.—The scaffold used by 
the English in India is an elephant’s back. A 
rope is attached to a tree, and at a given signal, 
the animal moves on and the victim is left dang- 
ling. “ Seeing the elephant” is therefore sharper 
practice in India than it is in America. 


os en 

EpitortaL Manners.—Panch says that the 
reason why editors are so apt to have their man- 
ners spoiled, is because they receive from one 
correspondent and another 
evil communications. 


such a vast amount of 
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Cvurip on THE Coacn-nox.—Another coach- 
man, somewhere or other, has married another 
heiress. Jehus not only “ handle the ribbons,”’ it 
seems, but win the he parts eal those who wear them 


~~ .2e>— 

Recoverep.—The man whose heart was in 
the Highlands, lately went up the Haudsonin a 
fifty-cent steamer and recovered it. 


















































A STORY POR THE LADIES, 

Mrs. 1D. and Mrs. B. are perhaps two of the 
most elegant women of the Chaussee.’ Antin, 
Paris, and run a neck-and-neck race for fashion- 
able distinction. Both rich, both blessed with 
most indulgent husbands, there was nothing to 
prevent the gratification of their slightest ca- 
prices. Hitherto Mrs. 1D. had always succeeded 
in getting the newest patterns, the newest silks, 
and the newest bonnets, distancing her rival Mrs, 
B. completely ; but not long since, Mrs. B., burn 
ing with jealousy, projected a revenge. She 
learned that before the lapse of eight days, her 
rival reckoned on achieving a new victory. 
“Mrs. D. has discovered,” she was told, 
robe of a hitherto unknown shade—ravishing, 


| 


< 


‘ 
ous 
can 
pos 
oon 
an i 
cal 


| first 


marvellous, indefinable, fairy-like, She will take | 


advantage of your birthday to come hither, com- 
pel your admiration of the master-piece, and 
humble you in your own saloon.” 

Mrs. B., furious, immediately called for her 
carriage and commenced the campaign, She 
ransacked shops, visited designers, and besieged 
milliners, At last, by dint of intrigue, flattery, 
promises and gold, she extorted the great secret 


from a faithless seamstress—she found out the | 


house where the precious dress-pattern had been 
purchased. She bought several hundred yards 
and drove to her upholsterer. 

“ Sir,” said she, “ you see this stuff. I leave 
it in your hands. Get into my carriage and 
come home with me; you must take the measure 
of my boudoir—hangings, curtains, sofa, chair 
and stool coverings must be all of this stuff— 
and the work must be completed in five days.” 

So said, so done. On the appointed day, Mrs. 
B. firmly awaited her fair enemy. At each tin- 
kle of the bell, she thrilled with joy and hope. 


At last Mrs. D. was announced, and came trip- | 


ping along, with her head orect, her eyes spark- 
ling, and a triumphant smile upon her lips. 
When the door opened, she halted involuntarily 
on the threshold, bit her lips, and turned pale. 

Fancy the ineffable joy of Mrs. B. Fancy the 
soft tones, masking a world of malice, in which 
she says to her rival : 

“ My dear Mrs. D., how delighted I am to see 
you! Whata delicious robe! But what do I 
see? Can I believe my eyes? I am either 
crazy, or else the stuff is the same as my cur- 
tains and chair coverings! What a strange coin- 
cidence, my dear !”” 

Mrs. 1).’s visit, it may well be imagined, was 
not a long one; and when she retired, she looked 
as if she was carrying off the cover of her arm 
chair with her. It was a complete victory for 
her joyous rival. 

‘oom _- - 
COAL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

The coal tradeof Great Britain is becoming 
quite an important branch of the industrial 
movements of that kingdom. ‘The quantity 
shipped in 1856 from ports in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, to other ports in the United King- 
dom, was 8,882,937 tons, besides 37,296 tons of 
cinders and 189,843 tons of culm. A new arti- 
cle of fuel appears in the British parliamentary 
returns, called “patent fuel,” much used in 
steam navigation, of which there were exported 
coastwise in 1856, 86,335 tons. The grand total 
of coal, cinders and culm exported in the coast- 
ing trade of the United Kingdom in 1856 was 
9,110,076 tons, against 8,853,142 tons in 1855. 
In the foreign export trade, the total quantities 
of coals, cinders and culm exported to all coun- 
tries, including British colonies, amounted to 
5,879,779 tons, exclusive of 69,462.tons of 
“ patent fuel,” and the declared value thereof 
was $14,133,910, besides $213,240, the value of 
“ patent fuel.” 

The quantity of coal exported in 1855 was 
4,976,902 tons,amounting in value to $12,251,705. 


During the same year,the United States export. | 


ed to foreign countries, chiefly to Canada, Cuba, 
and New Grenada, only 136,594 tons, at a value 
of $677,420. The quantity of coal imported 
into the United States from the British North 
American possessions in 1856 was 883 tons, ata 
value of $4978, being an average of $4 64 per 
ton. 


T ‘HE SCO UT: 
ELS YOUNG DRAGOOM. 
A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND 


This is the title of the new story to be com 
menced in “The Flag of our Union” next 
week. It is fromthe pen of a new contributor, 
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who has written the tale on the spot where he , 


has placed his scenes, which are also true w his 
tory and life. The story is of the stirring period 
of the Revolution, and the characters are actual 
and from life. The author will become a favorite 
with our readers at once. 
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Taanksciving Day.—It has been proposed 
to nationalize the good old custom of inviting the 
people to unite in a general thanksgiving festival, 
on a day appointed for the purpose by the gov 
ernor. Why should not all the States adopt one 
and the same day,and thus nationalize, in the 
true spirit of fraternity, this time honored festival 
+= wee ———— 
Gueat Wire 
weaving-room of the Ward Mills, 
chard, in which an average of eighty persons is 
employed, 137 girls have been married within 
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two years 
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Iurrovement oy THe Equine Kace.—I 
the holding of horse fairs can avail anything i 
the production of better horses, this section ¢ 
the country will boast herealier m Use respect 
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A wove. Ipna—The latest Parisian fash 
ionable novelty appears in the shape oA vimiting 
cards made of beautiful wood 
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CuLonovons.—We constantly hear of death 
Dangeroms arue. 
to use, in any instance whatever 


Vexr pean Letreas—The usury laws 
Massachusetts at the present time. 
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ce, the enjoyment of our national rights, 
the preservation of peace, alike demand it. 
chere are now eight navy yards established 
he gover at Por h, N. H., Bos- 
, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
shington, D.C., Norfolk, Va., Pensacola, 
, and San Francisco, Cal. The one at 
mphis, Tenn., having been found useless, 
discontinued some three years ago, by order 
Congress. Thus five of the present navy 
is are in the free States, and three in the 
e States. To offset this disproportion, how- 
r, the Naval Academy is located at Annap- 
, Md., where midshipmen are received and 
.cated for the navy. This institution employs 
mnty-nine officers of various grades, and be- 
es being supplied with the usual means and 
pliances for a thorough naval instruction, is 
nished with a practice ship, which is manned 
l sailed by the “young middies” under the 
wge of competent qfficers. There are four 
val hospitals, for the care of sick and wounded 
cers and seamen, connected with the navy 
rds at Boston, Brooklyn, Norfolk, and Pensa- ' 
‘a, and a naval asylum at Philadelphia for the 
reat of aged and disabled seamen. So it will 
seen by our readers that the government is 
iply provided at all points to construct, equip 
d fit out its vessels, and to take care of its 
ilors. What it now needs, is one or more 
tional foundries and machine shops. The 
tter are indispensable for the construction of 
st-rate steamers. 
While the materials for a good navy are thus 
ovided with such wise liberality and prudent 
resight by our government, steps have also 
ven taken to raise the standard of men and 
licers. Flogging has been abolished; rewards 
“extra pay and furlough for meritorious ser- 
ice have been established ; and the use of spirit 
is been discouraged, by allowing a money 
»mmutation in lieu thereof to those who decline 
» draw their ration of spirits. These impprtant 
‘forms will give us a better set of men in our 
avy, and the Naval Academy will rear up able- 
odied, thoroughly-educated and practical offi- 
rs. The efficiency of the navy has also been 
ivanced by establishing the “retired list,” 
“hereon are placed those officers who are unfit 
or service—they being provided for at a reduced 
ite of pay. The service is thus relieved of 
hose whose inefficiency has hitherto been an 
ijury, and the path of promotion opened for 
aithful and able officers as a stimulus to 
xertion. 
It is quite evident that the morale, as well as 
he materiel, of our country’s right arm of defence 
well cared for at the present time; and this 
hould awaken the gratitude of all good citizens, 
‘nd induce them to advocate its increase, as the 
ieapest means of promoting the prosperity of 
1@ nation and preserving the blessing of peace. 








MAJOR ANDRE, THE SPY. 

It will be recollected by some of our readers 

hat Lord Mahon, an English nobleman, in the 
ast volume of his “ History of England,’’ at- 
empts to cast a severe censure upon Gen. Wash- 
ngton for the execution of Major Andre, the 
ritish spy, during the Revolutionary war, term- 
ng it the “greatest blot” in the career of Wash- 
ngton. This vile aspersion upon the fame of 
Washington is repudiated even by Englishmen ; 
ind Lord Mahon will find it necessary for the 
eputation of his history, if not for his own char- 
cter for fairness and candor, to recall this rash 
nd unfounded obloquy. There is no foundation 
or this attack upon as pure and high-minded a 
nan as ever lived, and we cannot conceive under 
vhat delusion the lordly historian could be labor- 
ng, when he made it. 

The London Critic, an eminent literary jour- 
ial, has recently devoted some attention to an in- 
estigation of this subject, based upon the action 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and the 
onclusions distinctly avowed by that journal 
we “‘that Andre was engaged, at the time of 

his capture, in a manner which subjected him to 
leath upon the gallows by the international rules 
of warfare, as practised by all civilized nations ;” 
“that he d to accomplish his enterprise 
by fraud and treachery ;” “ that he bore upon his 
lisguised person the documents which he had re- 
ceived from the traitor Arnold ;” “that he was 
aught within the American lines, an enemy in 
lisguise, spying into their weakness, and en- 
leavoring to compass their destruction ;” “ that 
he had justly incurred the penalty of being a 
spy;” “that he was regularly tried before a 
proper tribunal, and received the fate which he 
had incurred ;” and “that it was impossible for 
Washington to overlook the crime.” The Critic, 
however, regrets that the traitor Arnold was not 
given up to the Americans, in exchange for 
Andre ; and in this regret, every American will 
join the British editor. But that depended upon 
he British commander, and not upon Washing- 
ton, whose sorrow that stern necessity forbade 
him to mitigate Andre’s fate, drew tears from 
eyes seldom seen to weep. Hd the infamous 
Arnold been given up by the British, the life of 
the brave and amiable Andre might have been 
saved, and public justice satisfied. 











Hanoine Motinerrs.—The scaffold used by 
the English in India is an elephant’s back. A 
rope is attached to a tree, and at a given signal, 
he animal moves on and the victim is left dang- 
ling. “ Seeing the elephant” is therefore sharper 
practice in India than it is in America. 





- 

Epiror1aL Manners.—Punch says that the 
reason why editors are so apt to have their man- 
ners spoiled, is because they receive from one 
‘orrespondent and another such a vast amount of 
evil communications. 

eae 

Curip on THE CoacH-Box.—Another coach- 
man, somewhere or other, has married another 
\eiress. Jehus not only “handle the ribbons,”’ it 
seems, but win the hearts of those who wear them. 























: ty a 
RECOVERED.—The man whose heart was in we 
Vy 


he Highlands, lately went up the Hudsonin a 
ifty-cent steamer and recovered it. 
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A STORY FOR THE LADIES, 

Mrs. D. and Mrs. B. are perhaps two of the 
most elegant women of the Chaussee-d’Antin, 
Paris, and run a neck-and-neck race for fashion- 
able distinction. Both rich, both blessed with 
most indulgent husbands, there was nothing to 
prevent the gratification of their slightest ca- 
prices. Hitherto Mrs. D. had always succeeded 
in getting the newest patterns, the newest silks, 
and the newest bonnets, distancing her rival Mrs. 
B. completely ; but not long since, Mrs. B., burn- 
ing with jealousy, projected a revenge. She 
learned that before the lapse of eight days, her 
rival reckoned on achieving a new victory. 
“Mrs. D. has discovered,” she was told, “a 
robe of a hitherto unknown shade—ravishing, 
marvellous, indefinable, fairy-like. She will take 
advantage of your birthday to come hither, com- 
pel your admiration of the master-piece, and 
humble you in your own saloon.” 

Mrs. B., furious, immediately called for her 
carriage and ed the paign. She 
ransacked shops, visited designers, and besieged 
milliners. At last, by dint of intrigue, flattery, 
promises and gold, she extorted the great secret 
from a faithless seamstress—she found out the 
house where the precious dress-pattern had been 
purchased. She bought several hundred yards 
and drove to her upholsterer. 

“ Sir,” said she, “ you see this stuff. I leave 
it in your hands. Get into my carriage and 
come home with me; you must take the measure 
of my boudoir—hangings, curtains, sofa, chair 
and stool coverings must be all of this stuff— 
and the work must be completed in five days.” 

So said, so done. On the appointed day, Mrs. 
B. firmly awaited her fairenemy. At each tin- 
kle of the bell, she thrilled with joy and hope. 
At last Mrs. D. was announced, and came trip- 
ping along, with her head erect, her eyes spark- 
ling, and a triumphant smile upon her lips. 
When the door opened, she halted involuntarily 
on the threshold, bit her lips, and turned pale. 

Fancy the ineffable joy of Mrs. B. Fancy the 
soft tones, masking a world of malice, in which 
she says to her rival : 

“« My dear Mrs. D., how delighted I am to see 
you! What a delicious robe! But what do I 
see? Can I believe my eyes? I am either 
crazy, or else the stuff is the same as my cur- 
tains and chair coverings! What a strange coin- 
cidence, my dear !’” 

Mrs. D.’s visit, it may well be imagined, was 
not a long one; and when she retired, she looked 
as if she was carrying off the cover of her arm- 
chair with her. It was a complete victory for 
her joyous rival. 








COAL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

The coal trade of Great Britain is becoming 
quite an important branch of the industrial 
movements of that kingdom. ‘The quantity 
shipped in 1856 from ports in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, to other ports in the United King- 
dom, was 8,882,937 tons, besides 37,296 tons of 
cinders and 189,843 tons of culm. A new arti- 
cle of fuel appears in the British parliamentary 
returns, called “patent fuel,” much used in 
steam navigation, of which there were exported 
coastwise in 1856, 86,335 tons. The grand total 
of coal, cinders and culm exported in the coast- 
ing trade of the United Kingdom in 1856 was 
9,110,076 tons, against 8,853,142 tons in 1855. 
In the foreign export trade, the total quantities 
of coals, cinders and culm exported to all coun- 
tries, including British colonies, d to 
5,879,779 tons, exclusive of 69,462.tons of 
“patent fuel,” and the declared value thereof 
was $14,133,910, besides $213,240, the value of 
“ patent fuel.” 

The quantity of coal exported in 1855 was 
4,976,902 tons,amounting in value to $12,231,705. 
During the same year, the United States export- 
ed to foreign countries, chiefly to Canada, Cuba, 
and New Grenada, only 136,594 tons, at a value 
of $677,420. The quantity of coal imported 
into the United States from the British North 
American possessions in 1856 was 883 tons, ata 
value of $4978, being an average of $4 64 per 
ton. 








THE SCOUT: 


—OR,— 


TED YOUNG DRAGOONS 
A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 
BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 


This is the title of the new story to be com- 
menced in “The Flag of our Union” next 
week. It is fromthe pen of a new contributor, 
who has written the tale on the spot where he 
has placed his scenes, which are also true to his- 
tory and life. The story is of the stirring period 
of the Revolution, and the characters are actual 
and from life. The author will become a favorite 
with our readers at once. 





Taankscivinc Day.—It has been proposed 
to nationalize the good old custom of inviting the 
people to unite in a general thanksgiving festival, 
on a day appointed for the purpose by the gov- 
ernor. Why should not all the States adopt one 
and the same day, and thus nationalize, in the 
true spirit of fraternity, this time-honored festival ? 





Great Wire Manvractory.—From the 
weaving-room of the Ward Mills, Indian Or- 
chard, in which an average of eighty persons is 
employed, 137 girls have been married within 
two years. 





ImpROVEMENT OF THE Equine Race.—If 
the holding of horse fairs can avail anything in 
the production of better horses, this section of 
the country will boast hereafter in this respect. 

ee 

A sovet Ipra.—The latest Parisian fash- 
ionable novelty appears in the shape of visiting 
cards made of beautiful wood. 





CHLOROFORM.—We constantly hear of deaths 
from the use of chloroform. Dangerous article 
to use, in any instance whatever. 
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Very peap Letrers—The usury laws of 


YANKEE DOODLE. 
This famous national air first became notori- 
ous in New England about the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and it has generally been sup- 
posed that it was composed in this part of the 
country. Others, however, have assigned to it 
an English origin, alleging that it is an old lo- 
cal air of Middlesex, England, and that being 
first played here by the bands of the English ar- 
my in derision of the Yankees, it was adopted 
by the latter in a spirit of bravado. Recent in- 
vestigations, however, seem to cast a doubt upon 
this theory of the origin of Yankee Doodle, and 
to give it a Spanish parentage. A traveller re- 
cently returned from Cadiz states that it isa pop- 
ular air in the Spanish province of Biscay, and 
that he has often heard it sung by the fishermen 
when marching down to the coast in procession, 
to embark on their annual fishing excursions to 
Newfoundland and the coast of Labrador. 
This account is confirmed by the testimony of 
Spanish gentlemen who are familiar with Bis- 
cay, and one of them states that he has frequent- 
ly visited Boston, and recognized the tune as an 
old familiar air of Biscay when he first heard it 
here. It is supposed that the fishermen from 
New England who frequented the Newfoundland 
banks in the early colony times, picked up the 
air from the Biscayan fishermen whom they met 
there, and brought it home and domesticated it 
here. This certainly looks very reasonable, and 
goes far to show that Yankee Doodle is a Span- 
iard by birth, instead of an Englishman. If so, 
the dons of Cuba will probably welcome our 
troops all the more readily when, at some future 
day, they shall march into Havana to the stirring 
music of this popular air, and take formal pos- 
session of the ‘‘ Gem of the Antilles.” 

There is a sweet and plaintive English air 
called “The Watcher,” which is often sung 
among us at this day, the words commencing : 

“ The night was dark and fearful, 
The blast swept wailing by.” 

When our troops landed in Mexico, during the 
last war, their ears were saluted by this familiar 
tane of home, played by the Mexican bands at 
the head of their columns, under the name of 
“Santa Anna’s grand march.” Upon inquiring 
of the Mexicans, it was ascertained that it was 
an old patriotic air of Spain, familiar to the 
friends of liberty in that kingdom, under the 
name of ‘ Bilboa,” and had been adapted as a 
grand march by the Mexican musicians in com- 
pliment to General Santa Anna. Nothing re- 
minded one so strongly of home, as these fire- 
side strains pealing forth from the enemies’ 
bands. Thus it is that music binds our souls to- 
gether, even while war raises our hands in deadly 
strife against each other. 

FOOD OF THE MASTODON, 

Prof. Asa Gray states in Silliman’s Journal 
that he had recently had placed in his hands 
specimens of earthy matter filled with finely 
broken fragments of branches of trees, which 
were found in the skel of a don ex- 
humed at Schooley’s Mountain, N. J. The wood 
evidently consisted of branchlets of one, two 
and three years old, broken quite uniformly into 
bits of half an inch or so in length, with only 
now and then traces of the bark remaining on 
the wood. The wood was not at all fossilized, 
and was but slightly decayed. From the appear- 
ance of the branchlets examined, Prof. Gray in- 
ferred that they belonged to some coniferous 
tree or shrub, and probably to a kind of spruce 
fir, rather than to a true pine. This inference 
was borne out by the examination of thin slices 
of the wood by the microscope. The woody fibre 
was very beautifully and distinctly marked with 
the circular discs that are characteristic of all 
coniferous wood. The structure agreed quite 
perfectly with that in similar branchlets of the 
common hemlock spruce. 








. 





THE REAL WEALTH.—A beautiful crop has 
everywhere blessed labor throughout the length 
and breadth of theland. We have enough grain 
and to spare, while all the staple products of the 
country are stored in great abundance. Stock 
jobbers, speculators, people who have over-traded, 
and the banks, may suffer and cry hard times, 
but the country was never so prosperous, pecuni- 
arily, as at the present moment. There was 
never so much hard money in the United States 
before, as there is at the present writing. These 
are indisputable facts. 





A FREE SHow.—About twenty of the most 
incorrigable thieves in San Francisco were recent- 
ly exhibited on the Plaza by the police. The 
exhibition was well attended by as many as three 
thousand citizens. The rogues were fastened, 
two by two, to a rope which extended about 
thirty yards. 





Inpran Hitt.—They had a grand time at In- 
dian Hill, near Newburyport, a few weeks since, 
when our friend Major Poore’s Rifle Battalion 
paraded, and was reviewed by Brigadier General 
Joseph Andrews. 





Great Men.—Emerson says “a great man is 
always willing to be little.” So a certain Irish 
poet, who was not only a great man but Moore, 
published his first poems under the sobriquet of 
Little. 





La Frammina.—Our neighbor Clapp of the 
Evening Gazette is crowned with dramatic lau- 
rels. His piece named as above, was completely 
successful at the Boston Museum. 





A Great Business.—Rey. J. S. Dubes, pas- 
tor of the German Reformed Church at Allens- 
town, Pa., has married since May, 1823, fifteen 
hundred and sixty-three couples ! 





Pustic Lanp.—The quantity of public land 
sold by the government during the last fiscal 
year, was 4,145,000 acres, and the amount real- 
ized upwards of $3,500,000. 





A Femate Lectcrer.—Lola Montez, once 
Countess of Landsfelt, has been lecturing in 





Massachusetts at the present time. 


Worcester, Mass. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Repeated tests have shown that perforated 
bricks are far more durable than solid ones. 

Nahum Capen, Esq., entered upon his duties 
as postmaster of Boston on the first of October. 

“A million of swallows in one flock were seen 
in Hingham the other day.” Who counted them? 

It has been decided that the Schuyler over-is- 
sues of New Haven Railroad stock are spurious. 

The Post says a man smiled on change the 
other day, and escaped personal injury. 

A poor lunatic in Philadelphia thinks Queen 
Victoria was engaged to marry him,but jilted him. 

Judge Russell of New York lately sentenced a 
highway robber to forty years’ imprisonment, 

The Government has bought Masonic Temple 
for $105,000, for the United States Courts. 

The ladies of America are urged to raise funds 
for a monument to Capt. Herndon. 

Lord Napier has lately been visiting our city, as 
the guest of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

The famous Peabody corn bears from one to 
six ears on a stalk, and weighs 65 lbs. a bushel. 

The present population of Canada is 2,500,- 
000. It doubles itself in about fifteen years. 

When Wall Street looked aghast, the New 
Yorkers spent $1200 nightly for amusements. 

J. W. Mills and wife of Hartford, Ct., recently 
celebrated that rare festival, a “golden wedding.” 

There is a merchant in the city who complains 
he is “ more shinned against than shinning.” 

The President has directed one of the new 
sloops of war to be built at Philadelphia. 

The frigate Congress, now in the Mediterrane- 
an, has been ordered to Philadelphia for repairs. 

The Chelsea Light Infantry lately celebrated 
their fifth anniversary with great eclat. 

If every white person in the country saved a shil- 
ling a day it would make $50,000,000 a month. 

From a point near Heart Grove, Illinois, 
30,000 acres of corn may be seen on a prairie. 

Joshua Pierce died lately in Hudson, N. H., 
aged 101 years and 9 days. 

There is no truth in the report that Mrs. Mow- 
att Ritchie will again appear upon the stige. 

Elder Kimball the Mormon thinks that he and 
his wives can whip 2500 United States troops. 

A man died in Cuba lately aged 165 years, at 
his first sickness. Poor young fellow! 

The New York Tribune gives a list of one 
hundred and seventeen professional lecturers. 

The Bank of England issues no notes under 
five pounds sterling. 





THE DEFENCE OF LONDON, 

The Duke of Wellington, in a conversation 
with Judge Talfourd shortly before his death, is 
reported to have said that “‘if fifty thousand 
French troops were landed at any part of the 
English coast, there was nothing to prevent them 
marching straight to London.” “Mein Gott! 
what a splendid city to plunder!” was old Blu- 
cher’s remark, as he passed through streets the 
shops of which have wealth more ible and 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 

“*The Mormon’s Daughter: or, Camp Life across the 
Prairies,"’ a true story of our own remarkable times, by 
M. A. Avery. One of the most thrillingly interesting 
stories we have published for a long time. 

“ Disappointment,” stanzas by C. @. Wricat 

‘““My Summer at Pine Hill,” a story by Marr W. 
JANVRIN. 

‘Kate Leeand Willie Gray,” a poetic tale by MaRGaRET 

ERNE. 

‘* The Sister of Michael Nester,”’ an historical sketch 
by Caartes W. Howe. 

‘Gambling Houses,’ a life-picture by Frepgrick W. 
SAUNDERS 

‘** Wistful and Wishing,”’ a poem by Ciara Ricurer. 

‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Picture of a Wrecking Vessel and a sailing Yacht, Bos- 
ton Harbor. 

An historical picture, representing Sir James Tyrrell 
viewing the bodies of the murdered princes in the Tower 
of London. 

Interior of a Barber's Shop in Constantinople. 

A large and superb scriptural representation of the 
Finding of Moses by the Daughter of Pharaoh, as record- 
ed in the book of Exodus. This is another of our large 
engravings designed for framing. 

Portrait of Queen Elizabeth, decked in the costume of 
ancient times. 


A characteristic scene depicting Roadside Travellers, in 
Treland. 


An Eastern scene, portraying the Favorites of the Ha- 
rem, a graphic view of Female Life in the East. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 

(>> One copy of the Fag, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


ee 


Foreign items. 


Belfast, Ireland, on account of religious riots, 
had been proclaimed under stringent crime and 
outrage law, and a large constabulary force had 
been ordered there. 

In Sweden, Norway, and Finland, recently, 
240,500 copies of the New Testament have beon 
circulated, being a copy for every family, and 
40,000 for the solitary and homeless. 

The Oporto papers say that the submarine op- 
erations to clear the passage of the Douro are 
progressing. A few days since, three rocks 
weighing eight tons were displaced, and more are 
being undermined. 

The first attempt to lay the submarine tele- 
graph from Sardinia to the coast of Africa, 
proved a failure, the cable having broken in forty 
fathoms of water, when the expedition was with- 
in two miles of the shore and the completion of 
the task. 

The French official bulletin, Des Lois, pub- 
lishes a decree ing the ¢ ion to 
Mons. M. W. Glover, acting in the name of the 
International Transatlantic Telegraph Co., for 
the establishment of a submarine line between 
Bordeaux and the United States. The conces- 
sion is forty years. 

Murad-Chan-Palpur of Kheyerpure, King of 
Scinde, on the 29th of August passed through 
Kehl for Trieste, on his road to India. His 
splendid costume, covered with gold and precious 
stones, excited universal astonishment. By his 
side he wore the sword of Tamerlane, estimated 
to be worth 300,000 florins. 

Further details of the massacre at Cawnpore 
show that among the victims murdered were 80 
officers, 190 privates, 190 women and children, 
all belonging to the army, and about 400 ci- 
vilians. The women were stripped naked, 














portable than the gold pavement of which Whit- 
tington dreamed. 

In case of an invasion there are in London at 
least fifty thousand ruffians, ready for any crime, 
who would join even a foreign soldiery in scenes 
of violence, as the budmashes of the Indian 
towns and bazaars have done in the mutiny now 
raging. The bare possibility of the horrible 
scenes that might be witnessed if London were 
assaulted, or even threatened, ought to be looked 
at by the government. The old duke was no 
idle alarmist, and matters are inconceivably 
worse than when he gave his frequent warnings. 

A powerful naval force has enabled France to 
regard the channel as no longer an obstacle to in- 
vasion, and, by the aid of steam, a descent would 
be as rapid as irresistible. In one night a force 
could be thrown on their shores, and entrenched 
so as to defy attack, till prepared by re-inforce- 
ments to march into the country. The Indian 
rebellion has withdrawn the bulk of the army, 
including a large artillery force, and nothing but 
the good will of the emperor at present exists to 
prevent the calamities against which the Duke of 
Wellington uttered his note of warning. 





SponGinG RED Men.—A delegation of Omaha 
Indians reached Washington a few weeks ago, but 
the Indian bureau declined to receive them official- 
ly. It has become quite common for unauthor- 
ized parties thus to visit Washington, chiefly 
from curiosity, and, as they usually arrive here 
penniless, the government has hitherto paid 
their expenses while here and homeward. It is 
now determined to discountenance such useless 
expeditions, and the present occasion is fixed up- 
on for an example. 

nici: CI on ae 

To our ReapEers.—Any persons who experi- 
ence trouble in obtaining our paper regularly 
through any of the various modes of transmis- 
sion and supply incidental to the publishing busi- 
ness, have only to enclose their subscriptions di- 
rect to this office, and the paper will be regularly 
mailed to them at the earliest moment after pub- 
lication, in a neat, clean form, with never-failing 
punctuality. 





Mr. Mason.—A ridiculous lie that our minis- 
ter to France, Mr. Mason, had been reprimanded 
for throwing his arm around the Empress Euge- 
nie’s chair, has been nailed to the counter. The 
“ Court Journal,” cited as authority, never made 
such a statement. 

Too Bap.—A sea-sick lover wrote his ina- 
morata, that he got thirsty, and took a drink of 
the ocean wave, but, “just to plague him, they’d 
gone and salted the wotter.” They will play 
such tricks on travellers. 


Owe Gray Harr.—One gray hair was lately 
discovered among the Empress Eugenie’s tresses, 
whereupon an instant decision was arrived at to 
wear powder. Powder—dye first ! 

‘ PAE A 

BENEVOLENT.—A gentleman named Ward, 
who owns several tenements in Chicago, has, in 
view of the hard times, visited all his tenants and 
reduced their rent twenty per cent. each. 








New York Ciry.—New York is neither 
Paris nor London, but it is “six of one and half 





a dozen of the other.” 


beheaded, and thrown into a well, and their 
children were hurled down alive upon the 
mangled bodies. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


He who has good health is a rich man. 

The quickest way to have a thing done, is to 
go and do it. 

Hope writes the poetry of the boy—memory 
that of the man. 

Love is a weapon that will conquer when all 
other weapons fail. 

Words of sympathy lift not up the needy; 
only full casks can stand on end. 

A good action is never thrown away. Perhaps 
that is why we find so few of them. 

Our tempers are like an opera-glass, which 
makes the object small or great, according to the 
end you look through. 

Health comes of itself; but we are at great 
pains to get diseases. Health comes from a 
simple life of nature; diseases from the artiticial 
life of nature. 

The taste for emotion may become a dangerous 
taste; we should be very cautious how we at- 
tempt to squeeze out of human life more ecstasy 
and paroxysm than it can well afford. 

It has been said that men and acts, like objects 
of sight, have their points of perspective : some 
must be seen at a dlistance. We would remark, 
in addition, that the further some men are off, 
the better. 

No woman can be a lady who would wound or 
mortify another. No matter how beautiful or 
cultivated she may be, she is in reality coarse, 
and the vulgarity of her nature manifests itself 
here. 

He that encroaches another’s dignity, puts 
himself in his power; he is either repelled with 
helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and 
condescension. A great mind disdains to hold 
anything by courtesy, and therefore never usurps 
what a lawful claimant may take away. 





Soker’s Budget. 


What tables are most used throughout the 
world? Vege-tables, ea-tables, cons-tebles and 
time-tables. 

We have often heard of a man “ being in ad- 
vance of his age,” but whoever heard of a wo- 
man being in the same predicament ? 

A person being asked why he had given his 
daughter in marriage toa man with whom he 
was at enmity, answered—“‘1 did it out of pure 
revenge.” 

A drunken man lately tried to get a police- 
man to arrest his own shadow. His complaint 
was, that an ill-looking scoundrel kept following 
him. 

“My tenants are a world of bother to me,” 
said a testy landlady to her nephew. “ Quite 
likely ; ten aunts might be considered enough to 
bother any one,” was the reply. 








A man in Florida, who swallowed an orange 
seed last fall, has a breath so fragrant of orange 
blossoms this spring, that—so he says—the la- 
dies are constantly teasing him for kisses. 

“And so you have married a Mr. Penny,” said 
a gentleman to a lady of his acquaintance. ‘ No, 
Mr. Pence,” he replied. “Ah,” said he, ‘ you 
have done better than I thought.” 

“Pompey,” said a good-natured gentleman to 
his colored man, “I did not know till to-day you 
had been whipped last week.’’ ‘ Didn’t you, 
massa,” replied Pompey, ‘1 know’d it at the 
time.” 






An Irish sailor on board a man-of-war, after 
hauling in forty or fifty fathoms of the tow-line, 
became impatient and was heard to mutter to 
himself—* Bad ’cess to me if I don’t think 
somebody’s been cutting off the end of it, be 





jabbers !”” 





Quill and Scissors. 

A magnificent bronze medal is about to be 
struck in France, in commemoration of the glori- 
ous wars of 1792—1815. It will bear on one 
side the effigy of the great Napoleon, on the re 
verse the inscription: ‘“ Campaigns of 1792— 
1814; to his companions in glory his last thought, 
May 5, 1821.” It will be conferred on all the 
ancient soldiers and marines of the Republic and 
Empire. 

An attorney in New York, named Niles, who 
had been convicted of a felony and stricken from 
the rolls of the court therefor, having been par- 
doned, attempted to practise in the Marine 
Court. He was denied that privilege, and ap 
pealed to the Supreme Court, which has just de- 
cided, in full bench, against him. 


Nothing helps the money market more than the 
prompt payment of little bills. It keeps up 
trade, keeps money moving, helps the banks, and 
makes everybody feel good. When everybody 
holds on to all the money he gets because he fears 
times are going to be worse, he helps to make 
them so. 

The bungalow, so often referred to in the ac- 
counts from India, is a building peculiar to that 
country. It contains four or six smail rooms on 
one floor, with back and front verandahs. The 
roof is often thatched, and is not unlike a large 
barn in England. It is built of brick. 

A gentleman of Philadelphia purchased some 
time ago a considerable tract of land on the west 
side of the Southern Branch, jyst below the 
navy yard at Portsmouth, Va. Six months ago 
the property could have been bought at $40,000. 
It is now held firmly at $150,000. 

Aman accosted the captain of the steamer 
Cuba, while on the passage to Cincinnati from 
Cairo, with the words: “ Captain, I have lived 
like a dog, but Lam going to die like a gentle 
man,” and immediately Jumped overboard and 
was drowned. 

It is calculated, says the Patrie, that the num- 
ber of persons who are entitled to the St. Helena 
medal will not be less than 100,000, and that the 
expense to the State will be about 200,000 francs, 
chargeable to the budget of the Legion of Honor. 

John Hancock was opposed to wearing mourn- 
ing at funerals, on account of its great expense. 
At the funeral of his only son, who was killed by 
a fall on the ice while skating, at Milton, he wore 
a roquelet enveloping his crimson velvet coat. 

While the overseer of the Albany poor was in 
the Commercial Bank the other day, he saw one 
person who had been frequently relieved at the 
county’s expense last winter, draw out $200, and 
another ‘ out door pauper” receive $160. 

The art critic of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer says, after partially describing Rosa 
Bonheur’s picture of the “ Horse Fair:” “ It is 
the most real—the Aorsvest picture we ever saw, 
and fairly smells of the stable yard.” 

As early as 1780 the pearl fishery was practised 
in this country. The pearl fishers in those days 
watched where the muskrats took the muscles 
from the brooks and ate them, leaving the pearls 
and thus were helped in their labor. 

Michael McDonnell was bitten while asleep by 
a Cincinnati spider, and his lip swelled to sucha 
size as to disfigure his face. It was at first thought 
the bite would prove fatal, but proper applications 
prevented serious consequences. 

The New York Times says that seamen are 
now comparatively plenty. Wages to Liverpool 
are $20; to Londonand Havre $18 ; to the Med- 
iterranean and Sonth America $15, and one 
month’s advance. 

The total number of vessels lost and damaged 
by the late gale, as far as ascertained, amounts 
to forty eight, as follows: Six steamers, four 
ships, nine barques and twenty-two schooners. 

Three bills from the doctors, amounting in the 
whole to $1050, have been sent in to the N. Y. 
city authorities, for the examination of the blood 
found in Dr. Burdell’s house. 

The word “ Mattapan,” the Indian name for 
Dorchester, is said to have been a corruption of 
the Indian compound word “ Massa penash,”— 
much water, Or many waters. 

Atiila Burlingame, a farmer of Courtland, N. 
Y., ays that wheat can be prevented from spoil- 
ing in bins, if one dry brick is put in with it for 
every five bushels. 

The water of Lake Michigan is now higher 
than it has been for seven years, this being what 
the sailors call the seven years high tide. 

It is stated that the receipts of wheat at Au- 
gusta, Ga, in the month of August, amounted 
to upwards of 500,000 bushels. 

The emperor of the French has founded near 
Paris an hospital for the convalescent—those 
who are “ getting well.” * 

Cholera prevails at Gautemala ; the American 
minister, Mr. Venables, has fallen a victim. 





7 Hlarriages 





In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Samuel Greeley 
Ciarke, Esc to Miss Martha A. Kuhn. 

By Kev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. William 8. Ham to Miss 
Lucy W. Marsh. 

By Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Emery D. Leighton to Miss 
Roxie Berry. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Ashley C. Morrill, Esq., of St. 
Anthony, Min., to Miss Sophia E. Warren. 

By Kev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Charles A. Burditt to Mies 
Charlotte Farrington. 

By lev. Mr. Streeter, Mr George P. Little to Miss Sa- 
rah E. Tuttle 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. George 0. Ty- 
ler, of Lowell, to Mise Lizzie H. Patten. 

At ioxbury, by Kev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Charles E 
Joyce to Miss Lizzie C. Newton 

At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. James E. Eustis 
to Mise Ellen Buckner, all of New Orleans 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Sewall, Mr. E. ©. Chapin to Miss 
Faunie M. Breed. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Carleton, Mr. George William 
Douglass to Miss Catherine Kemon. 

At South Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Stephen 
A. Osborn to Miss Eliza A. Upton. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Samuel Lane, Mr. Orin Jordam to 
Miss Lucy A. Lane. 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Hathaway, Mr. John Carr to 
Miss Harriet Lewis 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Amos W. Sta- 
ples to Miss Hannah E. Kempton. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr Higginson, Mr. Henry A 
Hoyt to Miss Louisa M Gates 


Cee 








In this city, Mr. Ebenezer White, 71; Mrs. Ruth Good 
win, 99; Widow Mary Beal,71; Mr. Henry M. Phelps, 
88; Danie] Rhodes, E-q , 71; Mr. James McAllaster, 23; 
Mr. Thomas Baker, 72, Mrs. Mary H. Haskell, 26; Noah 
Hinkiey, Esq., 68; Mrs M. E. Thompson, 40; Mr. Bdwin 
Lucius Baker, 25; Mr. Henry Williams, 71 

At Roxbury, Mr. William Cheever, 75 

At Dorchester, Mise Ann Maria Preston, 23 

At Brookline, Jonn Eliot Thayer, Esq , 54 

At West Cambridge, William Hill, Eeq., 

At Maiden, Mrs. Harriet A Wileon, # 

At Watertown, Mr. Michael Gay, 75 

At Lexington, Mr. John Viles, 75 

At Quincy, Mr. William Beicher, 69 

At Lynn, Maj. Daniel Rust Witt, 90; Mrs. Busan Mii 
lay, 25; Mr. Ezra Curtin, 66 

At Salem, Mr. Philip Chase, 90; Mrs Susan Becket, 92 

At Beverly, Mr Thomas Whittredge. Jr , 

At Danvers, Widow Lydia Danforth, 62 

At Bradford, Mr. leaac Morse. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Thomas B. Currier, 21; Mise 
Sarah Giddings Lunt. 18 

At West Bridgewater, Mre. Anne C. Alger, 71 

At Taunton, Mr. Koeweil Whittemore, 74. Mies Harriet 
Macomber, #) 

At Dighton, Mrs. Mary Wilsen, 22 

At New Bedford, Mr. Isaiah D Lyman, 48 

At Worcester, Mra. Polly Wheeler, 79; Mr Willard M 
Miles, 68. 

At Fairhaven, Mr. Josiah Pease. #1 

At Ladiow, Mr. Elihu Collins, 4 

At Shutesbuary, Mr. Joseph Biair, of Amherst, 34 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FAITH, 


BY M. POTTER, JR. 


Emotion! nay, it is no passing thrill, 
That lifts the reason from its lofty throne; 
Passion may sway, may bend, may fill 
The human heart,—'tis faith alone 
That makes us live. 


Love breathes a sigh when absence leaves 
A shading gloom around the heart; 
Love weeps in sorrow, weeps and grieves; 
But helping fsith bids tears depart, 
And checks distrust. 


The zealot’s path no love of earth illumes, 
One glorious star irradiates his way, 
One beam alone his thirsting soul consumes— 
°Tis faith which leads his heart to say. 
I worship Thee! 


The Pagan, in his wretchedness of mind, 
Clings to the crushing car to die in pain— 
Clings smilingly, for faith and hope combined 
Breathe low, soft music, and the heavenly strain 
Makes death a bliss. 


Moet holy faith, most deathless trust, 
That humbly bends beneath the heavy rod; 
That knows no blight, no cankering rust, 
But brings its fallness unto God— 
Its fullness without loss. 


Faith in my God, and in my fellow-man, 
Its preservation is the only gift I crave; 
With faith my soul ethereal space may span, 
And bless Our Father for the boon he gave— 
His precious gift. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


LILIAN GROVER: 
THE HISTORY OF A FLIRT. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 





“OQ, moruer, mother, I am afraid our Lily 
bids fair to be a sad coquette.” 

“My dear, what nonsense! Lily is beautiful, 
and she cannot help knowing it.” 

“ But her mother was beautiful and never knew 
it.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, dear; she 
knew it a great deal better than you are aware of.” 

“Well; I am sorry to hear it,” laughed the 
gentleman, “for it only gives my fears a better 
foundation. Ihave watched Lily all the evening, 
and I repeat that the only conclusion I can come 
at is that she is most thoroughly a coquette, so 
far as winning and flinging away hearts make 
one.” 

“Why, George! what makes you talk so? 
Lily is only a baby yet; she knows nothing 
about such arts.” 

“ Well, look at her now and judge for yourself.” 

The object of these remarks, at the moment 
alluded to, looked like anything but a baby, as 
her mother had termed her, for her slight figure 
was drawn up tothe utmost height, her head was 
thrown back, and her small, slippered foot was 
put down on the carpet with a very decided air. 
At the moment her mother looked towards her 
she heard the words, ‘‘ Do not dare—do not come 
one step nearer, sir,” addressed by her daughter 
to a tall and very handsome lad, who, blushing 
with anger and wounded pride, bowed low before 
the little beauty, and drew back among the group 
of children who surrounded them. 

“Why, why! what can make her treat that 
boy so? Who is his father?” 

“Tt is young Mountsteven Brooke; I heard 
yesterday that he was visiting at Sir James’s, 
and told the girls to bring him with them to- 
night. I forgot to mention it to you before.” 

“‘T am sorry Lily should offend him so rudely, 
as he is a stranger.” 

“Ttell youshe is a finished flirt,” was the 
answer. 

Lilian Grover, the little maiden we have so un- 
ceremoniously introduced here, was an only 
child, and even more spoilt and indulged than 
only children generally are. Her parents, weal- 
thy English people of very good standing in their 
county, and connected with more than one titled 
family, had met with a great misfortune in the 
first years of their marriage, in the death of a 
beautiful boy, idolized by both, and mourned 
for with the deepest sorrow. 

For several years after the death of their son, 
their hopes of a family were blighted by the early 
death of three little, delicate blossoms who 
seemed too frail and tender to dwell here on the 
earth, and scarce opened their eyes on this world 
ere they closed them to awake in a better. 

At last came a daughter, fair and beautiful as 
ever a mother’s imagination pictured, and beloved 
in proportion as her brothers and sisters had been 
regretted. ‘If she is only spared to me,” the 
joyful mother would ofttimes exclaim; “if I 
may only keep her, I will never murmur again 
at what seems a cruel trial.” And Mrs. Grover 
thought she tried her best to make her darling 
what every wise mother wishes to see her child— 
good, obedient and docile. But Lilian had a 
strong will and a peculiar disposition of her own, 
and parents are generally the last to see their 
children’s faults. 

It would have been very difficult to have formed 
any opinion of Lilian at ten years old by the de- 
scriptions given of her in the neighborhood of 
Glover Hall. Lawyer Benson’s daughters 
thought her the “most disagreeable child they 
had ever seen, such a haughty, disdainful little 
creature ;” while poor old Milly Hopkins, who 
lived in the most miserable little cot in the village, 
and was as lonely and poverty-stricken as ever 
poor childless widow need to be, always told the 
minister and the few who came to see to her 
wants, that “Miss Lily seemed to bring sun- 
shine and flowers wherever she went,”” and she 
“could compare her to nothing but an angel.” 
Bat then Lily always was a strange child. She 
would cling round the affectionate old house- 
keeper (who in younger days had carried her 
mother in her arms), and delighted the good old 
woman with her caresses, while to the stylish 
young footman who imitated his master’s visitors 
in dress and manner, she took such a dislike that 
her father was under necessity of discharging him. 

On the evening of which we have first spoken, 
Lilian had completed her tenth year, and a very 
large party of little folks had assembled at Grover 








Hall to enjoy themselves on the occasion. Mr. 
Grover, with his usual hospitality, had invited a 
number unknown to his wife and daughter, and 
thus it was that the mother did not even know 
the unlucky object of the little beauty’s displeas- 
ure. Assoon as it was possible, Mrs. Grover 
called her daughter aside, for her pride was not a 
little piqued by her husband’s good humored 
bantering about Lily’s flirting propensities. 

“My dear Lily,” she said, as, flushed with 
dancing, the beautifal child came bounding to 
her side, “my dear little girl, what occasioned 
the strange scene I witnessed just now? What 
could make my Lilian so far forget herself?” 

The fair face clouded in an instant, but she an- 
swered readily enough : 

“The girls would play a game I did not like, 
but I did not mind it until they planned it so that 
he should kiss me, and do you know, mama, he 
really meant to?” The proud color now covered 
face, neck, and brow, and the quivering lips 
showed the excitement of the speaker. 

“My dear, he only intended to do what the 
game you were playing gave him liberty to do; 
it would not have been considered gentlemanly. 
Iam confident he never meant to insult my lit- 
tle, high-spirited girl.” 

“ But when he saw I did not like to play, he 
ought not to have done so.” 

‘Well, we will allow that; and now see what 
my Lilian’s passionate and insulting words have 
done. That unfortunate boy who has incurred 
your anger, has neither father, mother, brother 
nor sister, and having a very sensitive spirit of 
his own, he feels deeply wounded at the manner 
in which his little hostess has treated him this 
evening. I saw him standing just now in the 
conservatory, alone, and not looking very happy.” 

The angry flush passed from the cheek of the 
little girl, and her eyes filled with tears,as she said : 

“Iam sorry I spoke so to him, mama; I am 
very sorry.” 

“[ am very sorry, too, Lilian, for I would 
have you curb that proud temper, at least within 
the bounds of politeness.” 

Mrs. Grover said no more, and being soon af- 
ter called away, she did not see the white figure 
which in a few minutes hastened from the hall 
where the children were playing, and after cross- 
ing the intervening rooms, carefully open the door 
of the conservatory, and with a timid step and 
downcast look enter and close the door after her. 
There was another entrance to the conservatory, 
but Lily’s pride would not allow her to let her 
visitors know her errand, and from the south 
door they could all have seen her. 

Monte Brooke was standing in among the 
rows of flowers, pulling off the withered leaves 
and seemingly forgetful of the sports yoing on 
so close to him. He seemed scarcely to hear the 
loud laughter that occasionally rung through the 
rooms, and he started when Lily touched his arm 
and in a low voice, very different from the tones 
he had last heard her utter, begged him “ not to 
be vexed with her for speaking so; she did not 
mean to hurt his feelings—she was very sorry,” 
and here her resolution gave way. ‘ 

He took her little hand in his, and assured her 
he would “forget all about it;” for Monte 
Brooke was a true gentleman, though only four- 
teen, and seeing how agitated his little companion 
felt, he hastened to put her at her ease. 

“Then you will come back to the hall, and 
not stay here alone while the rest are all danc 
ing?” Lily asked, as she started to go out the 
way she came in. 

“Yes, if you will dance with me.” 

Half an hour after, Mr. Grover and his wife 
were interrupted in the pleasant comments they 
were making on the assembled bright faces and 
gay young forms, by another disturbance among 
the children. Harry Roper, a wild, handsome, 
but rude and passionate boy, had threatened to 
strike young Brvoke because his cousin Lilian 
was dancing with him, the little flirt having re- 
fused Harry only a little while before. 

Mrs. Grover called her nephew to her and tried 
to explain matters. “ Lilian only did it because 
she had so ill treated the stranger.” 

“ Well, why did she not tell me so, instead of 
saying she had a right to do as she pleased? I 
wish young Brooke would fight; 1 would teach 
him to come here making trouble between us.” 

Mrs. Grover cast an appealing look at her hus- 
band, who was silently enjoying her troubles, 
and then having partially succeeded in quieting 
the irate young gentleman, she once more sought 
her daughter and tried to impress on her the ne- 
cessity of keeping her company on good terms 
with each other. ‘You should not vex cousin 
Harry ; you know what a bad temper he has.” 

“I know he is bad-tempered, mama, and how 
dare he show his temper to me, telling me I shall, 
or I shall not? I shall dance with just whom I 
please, and no one shall speak so to me.” 

“O, dear me! Iam glad ] have only one child. 
{am afraid I should never be able to manage a 
large family.” 

“Are you quite sure you know how to manage 
Lilian, mother?” asked Mr. Grover, to whom 
this remark was addressed. 

“I don’t know; I have done the best I could 
with her—but Lilian is such a strange child.” 

“She has too much temper, and we indulge 
her too much,” was Mr. Grover’s reply. 

“Tam afraid her uncontrolled spirit will cause 
her great sorrow some day.” 

“O, she is tender-hearted and sensitive enough 
when conscious of having done wrong,” and then 
Mrs. Grover told her husband the sequel of the 
first quarrel. ‘ I know she apologized,” she con- 
tinued, “for I saw her come from the conservato- 
ry, looking much happier than when she went in.” 

By the time the carriages came for the young 
guests, Mrs. Grover was pretty well wearied, and 
her feelings were still more jarred by a further 
display of unkindness among them. 

The Roper carriage was full without leaving a 
place for Harry, and the daughters of Sir James 
Harnet pressed him to take a seat with them. 
The Harnets were well-behaved, lady-like girls, 
and even rough Harry acknowledged their polite- 
ness by offering to accept their invitation. 

“There is nobody else geing with you, is 
there ?”’ he asked. 

“Only Monte Brooke; he came with us, and 
of course he will go back,” replied the sisters. 





“ Then I will walk.” And he did walk. But 
Monte rode home with the girls; and though he 
seemed interested in their conversation, his 
thoughts were busy on the events of the evening, 
and the bright little fairy who had come with 
pleading eyes to apologize for her ill-treatment. 

“ That Harry Roper is so rude I almost won- 
der aunt Grover invites him to her house,”’ said 
Miss Milly Harnet, a little, blue-eyed damsel, 
who was quite smitten with the goo looks of 
their gentlemanly young visitor, and strove to 
make herself agreeable with all her might. “I 
don’t like rude people myself; I like people who 
behave prettily, and never get in a passion or be 
disagreeable, as he is.” 

“0, Milly ; you know Harry has never had a 
mother, and nobody but the servants to take care 
of him. I think he is a fine, brave fellow, now. 
He follows the hounds with the best riders in the 
club, and papa says he is a splendid shot already 
—not one of the game-keepers can beat him.” 
And Miss Augusta Harnet sighed for the day to 
come when she should be olil enough to sport hat 
and habit and follow the hounds, too—all her in- 
clinations tending that way. 

The affected little Milly leaned back languidly 
in the carriage. 

Busy with his thoughts, young Brooke paid 
little attention to what his companions were say- 
ing, but he heard enough to make him smile at 
their different opinions. 

While her company were on their way home, 
Lilian was entertaining her mother with her de- 
scription of the guests, und how they behaved 


was her cousin Harry Roper. And he was the last 
man people would have supposed the capricious 
beauty should select, but yet it was commonly 
reported he was the happy man. Harry had in 
no manner belied the promise of his boyish days 
—he was rough, ill-bred, and insolent to a de- 
gree, but he loved his cousin Lily better than 
anything on earth, and next to her his favorite 
horse and fox-hounds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grover always denied that there 
was any engagement between the young people. 
Harry would get into a passion if any one men- 
tioned it to him, and Lilian herself would look 
disdainfal; but when friends came and saw her 
beautiful boudoir littered with the contents of a 
gun-case, a wet fishing-net and line thrown on the 
silken lounge, and Harry’s muddy dogs reposing 
on the delicate carpet, while the young gentleman 
himself seemed perfectly at home in his uncle’s 
house, no wonder they thought there must be 
more than common friendship between the two. 

But Lilian did not love her cousin. Use had 
reconciled her to many of his ways, and she 
liked his truthfulness and honesty, but to her 
shame, she liked his humble submission to her 
will best of all. With him her word was law, 
and she knew it. Once, and only once, since 
they were children, had he dared to speak of 
love to her, and then the scene which ensued had 
effectually prevented his ever so far forgetting 
himself again. He loved her none the less, but 
he never dared risk her anger by telling her so. 

On her eighteenth birthday, Lilian came into 





“And so you have enjoyed yourself, darling ?” 
the mother said, as she smoothed down the dis- 
ordered curls, and assisted to remove the light, 
gauzy dress and simple ornaments which had 
adorned her child. 

“O, yes, mama ; enjoyed myself well. But I 
don’t think I should like many parties ; I should 
soon get tired of them.” 

“T am glad to hear that. I don’t want my 
little girl to be too fond of gaiety. But, Lily, 
where is your other glove, dear? Youonly gave 
me one.” 

“T don’t know; perhaps I left it in the hall, 
mama.” And then came arecollection of where 
she had last seen that glove, and, child as she 
was, she started and colored, but her mother took 


p ion of a large property left her by her 
grandfather, and as all her friends knew this, it 
was agreed that each should make her a present, 
as a congratulatovy offering on such an event. In 
the evening, when all the guests were assembled, 
and Lilian undera full blaze of wax lights stood 
looking radiant with happiness, one by one they 
came forward with ah offering and a congratula- 
tion. The father clasped a costly set of pearls 
on her fair neck and arms. Her mother present- 
ed her with her miniature in a beautiful locket. 
One young friend gave her a scarf she had em- 
broidered, and her brother presented a beautiful 
cage containing a pair of rare singing birds. 
Her old friend Milly Harnet gave a hand ly 


to repay to his son many long-standing debts of 
kindnoss received at his hands.’ 

An acquaintance commenced in such a spirit 
could not but be agreeable in its progress. 
Monte soon divided his time about equally be- 
tween his own home, Sir James Harnet’s, and 
Grover Hall. At Sir James’s he was always a 
favored guest, and the old baronet told his long- 
est stories, and Augusta acted Diana, and Milly 
quoted poetry to the greatest perfection when he 
was there. 

It was delightful to escape from these com- 
bined attractions to the quiet mansion over which 
Mrs. Grover presided with equal kindness and 
grace; aud Monte, in spite of all his reslutions, 
never approached the hall without a quickening 
of the pulse, and a perceptible flutter in the re- 
gion of the heart, which it would have been joy 
to Lilian to have known. 

“QO, that she were less heartless, less selfish— 
that she was worthy to be loved,” he would think 
to himself, while watching her inflict tervures of 
jealousy on her unfortunate cousin; ‘ how earnest- 
ly would I strive to win her!” But, true to his 
resolution not to allow her to read his feelings, 
Lilian was piqued at his seeming indifference, 
and displayed only the unamiable side of her 
character. 

There was no getting angry with one who never 
quarrelled, and in some of the many times they 
differed, she was obliged to own that he was 
right and she was wrong ; but one event changed 
the whole course of her ideas, and showed her 
the true state of her heart. A large party had 
arranged to meet at the Harnets, to join the 
club of which Harry Roper was head and chief— 
as he owned the pack they hunted with. Augus- 
ta Harnet was in her glory, mounted on a 
great, powerful horse. Lilian very rarely fol- 
lowed the hounds, although it was a custom 
among the ladies in the neighborhood, and she 
was a good horse-woman. Her principal reason 
for doing so on this occasion was because Mr. 
Brooke had said he didn’t think it right for ladies 
to run such risks, and did not approve of it as 
an amusement for them. 

She was particular in her disregard of his 





bound book of sentimental poetry, while Augus- 
ta’s present was a most elegantly adorned silver- 





no notice of her, and merely said, “‘ 1 suppose so; 
you must rest now, for you will be very weary 
to-morrow.” 

“How dare that proud boy take my glove ? 
I will never speak to him again,” was Lily’s last 
thought ere she slept. 

“Sir James has asked me to ride over to the 
hall to-morrow morning, and I shail see her 
again,” thought Monte Brooke, as he put the lit- 
tle white glove he had stolen under his pillow, 
and laid down to dream of a bright fairy shower- 
ing roses over him all night. 

The next day, he was on his way to his moth- 
er’s relatives, in Virginia, and as children they 
met no more. 

Mountsteven Brooke was an orphan, and his 
English friends could no longer refuse the repeat- 
ed requests of his mother’s wealthy American 
relatives, that the boy might spend a few years 
with them, and so Monte crossed the ocean, and 
at last looked on that long-wished for land—that 
wonderful western world which he had dreamed 
of and pictured long before, and found not at all 
like his imaginings. 

The Mountstevens were rich and aristocratic, 
and they welcomed with proud delight the hand- 
some, haughty looking youth who bid fuir to do 
honor to their family. One only cause of regret 
was there—the remembrance that in his father’s 
country a still richer inheritance awaited Monte, 
which demanded his presence as soon as his 
years entitled him to claim it. 

To have kept him in America, to have seen 
him grow up respected and honored in his moth- 
er’s country, would have been joy to his family ; 
but it might not be, and all they could do was to 
make his stay with them as pleasant as possible, 
so that in after years he might look back to that 
visit with none but agreeable remembrances. 

They told him of his mother’s young days; 
how fondly they all loved the beautiful young 
girl, and how good and kind and gentle she was. 
And they told him how the handsome young 
Englishman came and won her from their hearts, 
and when they knew he was worthy even of their 
precious one, they let her go, feeling that the gift 
was appreciated. And when a year had been 
spent in seeing the wonders and beauties of her 
native land, and she started on the long and un- 
certain voyage to her husband’s country, how 
anxiously they awaited the tidings of her safety ; 
but instead came the cruel story of her death— 
how the brave ship had gone down almost within 
sight of that long-looked for home, bearing with 
her numbers of her ill-fated crew, and leaving 
but few to tell the history of the orphan whose 
life had thus rudely commenced. And Monte 
listened to the sad tale, and shed bitter tears of 


grief. 
But Monte Brooke was not one to slight his 


advantages, and the kindness of his relatives en- 
abled him to gratify every desire of his heart, 
whether it was for books, or amusements, or 
travel, or such sports as our western men love 
best. And thus passed the years of his visit, and 
and boyhood had gone like a pleasant dream, 
and in the tall, well-proportioned man he now 
was, few would have recognized the slender 
youth of former days. 

We first introduced Lilian Grover to our friends 
on her tenth birthday; we next bring her before 
them on the anniversary of her eighteenth, and, 
as on the first occasion, her parents celebrated it 
with an unusually large gathering of her friends. 
Eight years have done much for her; the pretty 
child has become an almost perfectly beautiful 
woman so far as features go, but it could hardly 
be expected that training such as hers should lead 
to perfection, and Lily, lovely and beloved as she 
is, has some very serious faults. Her father’s 
prediction was fulfilled to the ietter ; from her in- 
fancy she was a flirt, and at eighteen could num- 
ber more admirers than any three young ladies in 
the county. And yet she never sought admira- 
tion, or seemed elated when new lovers bowed to 
her shrine, or never treated any one more than 
another with kindness, or even civility, unless it 


d side-saddle and riding-whip—just such 
a gift as the fair huntress would have most valued 
herself. 

Both Augusta and Milly had carried out their 
wishes, so far as their peculiar tastes were con- 
cerned, but neither of them had been able, so far, 
to secure that most desirable object of life to 
them—a rich husband. Augusta had always 
entertained a liking for Harry Roper, but Harry’s 
devotion to Lilian left her little room to hope, 
and on the night of the party she fancied she had 
secured another and still more desirable beau. 
If a sportsman was the object she preferred, cer- 
tain was it that Harry had never dreamed of such 
exciting adventures as Augusta’s new cavalier 
had passed through, and if wealth was her ob- 
ject the young fox-hunter’s estate—dogs, horses 
and all—was but a trifle in comparison to the 
guineas and acres of the stranger, as set forth by 
Augusta’s prudent father at the breakfast table 
that morning. Good old Sir James Harnet knew 
that his establishment must go to the heir by en- 
tail, and it became him to look out for rich hus- 
bands for his daughters. 

When Harry Roper thought all had presented 
their gifts to the beautiful Lilian, he stepped for- 
ward and offered her a magnificent set of jewels 
enriched with rubies, all glittering and sparkling 
in the brilliant light of the room. While mur- 
murs of admiration at the richness of the gift 
were yet sounding through the room, a tall 
stranger came forward, and, bowing with deep 
respect before the lovely girl, laid a snowy wreath 
at her feet. Forgetful of the jewels which « mo- 
ment befpre had almost dazzled her with their 
brilliancy, Lilian uttered an exclamation of de- 
light, and, after a quick glance of admiration, 
placed it on her head. It was all that was need- 
ed to complete her attire, and all were loud in 
praise of the choice the stranger had displayed. 

“You never told me you had such a beautiful 
present for Lilian,” said Miss Milly Harnet to 
Monte Brooke—for he was the stranger, and, as 
when a boy, he came with his old friends—‘ I 
think you might have told me, at least.” 

“It was such a trifle, Miss Milly, that I was 
ashamed to tell any one; but you know I had no 
time to prepare a gift more worthy of Miss Gro- 
ver 8 acceptance.” 

“But where did you get it? You did not 
muke it yourself?” 

“O, no,” replied the young man; “I received 
it from an Indian woman to whose husband I 
had an opportunity of doing a kindness, and if 
you will take the trouble to examine it at some 
future time, you will sce that it is most curiously 
wrought out of tiny white shells and feathers.” 

More than one heart secretly cherished ill 
feelings towards the handsome young stranger 
on whom Lilian bestowed such sweet smiles all 
that long evening ; but Lilian felt far from satis- 
fied. There was something very different in his 
devotion from that of her other admirers; she 
felt that he was watching her—that her words 
were listened to, not only because it was she that 
spoke, but because her companion wished to read 
her, if possible, and she determined to mystify 
him, and gratify her taste for coquetry. She all 
at once grew distant with young Brooke, and 
transported Harry Roper with her usual gracious- 
ness. Poor Lilian! she might as well have 
striven to melt an iceberg with the glances of her 
bright eyes, as cause that proud heart to sue at 
the feet of a flirt. For such he set her down in 
his own mind—bewitching, lovely, but heartless. 
“‘ Heartless!’ he almost said it aloud as he 
turned to meet her father, who was exceedingly 
pleased with the appearance of his new guest. 

“ This is the second time, Mr. Grover, that I 
have been an uninvited guest at your house. I 
fear you will think me sadly lacking in etiquette.” 

“Never; not the least danger of that,” was 
the hearty response. “ And to prevent any such 
scruples for the future, I give you a standing in- 
vitation to come whenever you feel inclined. I 
knew your father when we were boys, and a fine, 
noble fellow he was. I shall be only too happy 








Pp , and talked and laughed with the assem- 
bled ladies and gentlemen with a gaiety she was 
far from feeling, while he followed her every 
movement with his eyes, thinking he had never 
beheld anything so graceful and beuutiful as she 
looked in her riding costume. 

They started in high spirits, and with every 

pect of a ful hunt, as the weather was 
favorable, the dogs in first rate humor, and all 
hands well-mounted. But after a tong and de- 
lightful ride, the whole party were thrown out 
by the unexpected course of the wretched little 
animal they were following, who, utterly disre- 
garding the feelings of the aristocratic ladies and 
gentlemen for whose sport he was dvomed to 
suffer, led the dogs through a miry field known 
as the “ black moor,” where it was almost impos- 
sible for horsemen to pass, and, from the peculiar 
locality, equally impossible to get round. 

With a reckless desperation, Harry Roper 
called on his companions to follow, and dashed 
wildly over the black pools and shaking, mossy 
mounds of the moor, followed by a number of 
his companions ; but the elders of the party and 
the ladies held a council, somewhat alarmed at 
the prospect before them. 

“Come on, I say—come on; don’t let those 
fellows have the laugh at us,” exclaimed Augus- 
ta Harnet, in loud tones, pointing, as she spoke, 
to the members of the club, whose scarlet coats 
now dotted the dark morass. ‘The words of the 
bold girl had an electric effect on the wavering 
minds of her companions, and several dashed 
forward, resolved not to be outdone. Lilian was 
following their example, when a powerful hand 
was laid on her rein, and youag Brooke, with as- 
tonisl depicted on his cou 28, said : 

“ You surely would not be so rash, Miss Gro- 
ver, as to risk your life for so uselvss a purpose ! 
Irode over that moor yesterday, and it must be 
something better than a wretched fox that would 
tempt me to do it again.” 

For a moment Lilian felt a thrill of delight at 
the evident interest he felt in her safety—but then 
came Angusta’s shout of triumph, as the power- 
ful animal she rode bore her bravely through the 
dangerous way, and in a moment all better feel- 
iugs were gone, and she strove to free her horse 
from the detaining hand. 

“ Miss Grover! Lilian! you must not do it,” 
exclaimed the young man, now alarmed out of 
all self-possession. ‘“ You must not risk your 
life—you shail not!” 

“Shall not!” O, the anger, the scorn depicted 
on that beautiful face, as she repeated his words, 
and with a sudden wrench the bridle was torn 
from his grasp, and she was dashing wildly after 
the others. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he spurred his 
own noble hunter on the same course, for there 
was an inward presentimentof danger urging 
him on. 

Lilian’s horse was too unused to such encoun- 
ters to carry her safely. As the way grew more 
and more difficult, and its slender legs sank into 
the soft moss, the spirited little creature plunged 
and reared violently, and its terrified mistress 
was unable to control or guide it. Finding at 
last she could no longer keep her seat, she drew 
her foot from the stirrup to spring off, when with 
a sudden bound the affrighted animal plunged 
forward, throwing her violently from the saddle, 
and dashing itself madly down into # dark, 
muddy pool. 

When Monte Brooke raised Lilian’s insensible 
form in his arms, he believed she was dead, and 
her marble-like features, rendered more ghastly 
by the stains and splashes with which she was 
covered, gave him good caure fur such a suppo- 
sition. But her head had come in contact with 
one of the wet, mossy, sunken rocks with which 
the place abounded, and her insensibility was 
caused by the blow. 

Several weeks passed before she recovered from 
the effects of her accident, and even afier her 
physicians had pronounced her well, her parents 
could not understand the changetthat had come 
over her. They little thought of the feelings 
at work in her heart, for none knew shat the ac- 
cident was partly of her own seeking, and young 












































Brooke was too gentlemanly to say a word of 
blame against her, even though he was blamed 
himself for allowing her to ran into such danger 


Harry Roper was furious against him, and only | ! 


that Monte had gone home as soon as he learned 
Lilian was out of danger, Harry declared he 
would call him to an account 

Augusta Harnet assured all her friends that it 
was nothing but a plan of Lilian’s, who, finding 
young Brooke insensible to her charms, took this 
method of subduing him ; while Milly, on hearing 
of the accident, gave way to the extravagance of 
hysteria, assuring all her friends that she could 
not have survived the death of her dear, dear 
Lilian.” 

In the silence and reflection of a sick room, 
Lilian had time and opportunity to review her 
conduct for the past year, and the result was 
anything but satisfactory. She felt that neither 
of her parents was pleased with her, as they 
knew she did not love her cousin, and thought 
her treatment of him cruel in the extreme. She 
felt that Harry might justly blame her, and that 
she would probably yet have trouble with him. 
Worse than all, she felt that in his heart young 
Brooke must despise her, Her reflections, on 
the whole, therefore, were far from agreeable. 

But in spite of all her remorse and repentance, 
ehe grew daily better, and at length was able to 
leave her room for a few hours each day. 

Her mother, who had scarce left her bedside, 
now felt obliged to fulfil an engagement which 
the unfortunate accident had postponed, and 
with her husband started to visit a dying re- 
lation, leaving Lilian to the care of her maid and 
the faithful old housekeeper. 

On the second day of their absence, as Lilian 
felt very lonely and unhappy, seated at her win- 
dow wondering why she had not seen Harry for 
the last few days, then wishing she knew wheth- 
er young Brooke had returned to Sir James's, 
and at last became so nervous that she was on 
the point of ringing for her maid Katy to come 
and sit with her, the sight of Harry's servant 
man dashing at full speed across the park filled 
her with apprehensions of some impending ill. 
Instead of pausing to open the gates in his way, 
he leaped them one after the other, and at last 
came full speed up to the hall, his horse white 
with foam and trembling in every limb from the 
violent exertions he had been forced to make. 

Lilian laid ber head down on the window seat, 
and strove to quiet her throbbing heart, but she 
was pale as death, when Katy, full of importance, 
came hurrying in. 

“©, Miss Lilian—such dreadful news!" 
Then seeing how her young mistress looked, she 
excluimed. “ Why, you look as if you were dy- 
ing yourself, miss ; can’t I get you something ?” 

“Never mind my looks, but tell me what you 
were going to say,” Lilian answered, in a hoarse 
voice. 

“O, yes, ma’am ; Robert has just come here, 
looking for the master, for he says Mr. Harry has 
quarrelied with that young gentleman who let 
you go through the moor on the day of the hunt, 
and do you know, Miss Lilian, they are going to 
fight in the morning ¢” 

Katy stopped, for she was frightened at her 
young mistress’s looks. Lilian made a sign for 
her to go on. 

“, there is nothing more, ma’am, only Rob- 
ert says they will certainly kill each other, and 
he thought perhaps if the master was home he 
might do something to prevent it.”” 

Lilian was silent for a few moments ; « variety 
of conflicting expressions passed over her face, 
and then settled into one of firm resolution, as 
she turned to the girl, who was watching her 
with great interest, and asked if there was any 
one at home to ride with a message for her. 

“Only little Johnny, miss; but there will be 
more by and-by.”” 

“The very one. Go instantly and send him 
tome.” Lilian could have shrieked out this 











command had she yielded to her feelings; but | 


with all her self command, Katy saw enough to 
draw her own conclusions from, and afterwards 


told the housekeeper that she never could have | 


helieved Miss Lilian cared so much for Mr. 
Harry. 

Half an hour after, “little Johnny ” was speed- 
ing across the moors, the nearest way to the inn 
where Mr. Brooke was stopping, and in less time 
than even Lilian would have expected he came 
back with an answer to her wildly imploring ap 
peal—and euch an answer! 

“No insults, nothing on earth should induce 
the writer to endanger the life of one in whom 
Miss Grover felt interested. She might rest as 
sured that her cousin's life was perfectly safe.” 

There was no help after this; shé had done all 
in her power to avert the danger—for applying 
to Harry she knew would be worse than useless 
And 60, overwhelmed with self reproach, mortifi 
cation and anxicty, she passed the night, alter 
nately the prey of the most distressing emotions 
That matters mast now take their own course 
she well knew, and they did take their course 
just ns she expected 

At early sunrise, as had been agreed upon, 
Harry and his antagonist met in a lonely and re 
tired spot, where more than one affair of the 


kind had‘ been settled before. They each had 
two friends with them, and were also accompa 
nied by their servants 

The quarrel had originated out of the accident 
to Lilinn, Harry's impetuous temper having led 
him first to insult and then challenge the other 
Monte’s feelings were not of the most pleasant 
description that morning, for he could not bet 
think that Livian’s anxiety about the duel arose 
from her regard for Harry, and more than once 
the thought was whispered, “ His life will be in 
your power; take it, and so rid yourself of a 
rival.”’ 

Sut better resolves bore all these temptations 
away, and calm and collected be stood at bis 
place, received Harry's fire and « ball through 
his left arm, and fired his own pistol in the air 
As thie was ar anex pected tarn in events, thew 
seconds would not hear of any farther proceed 
ings, declaring that the challenged party had 
given the failest and most honorable satisfaction 


but Hlarry was not satiefied, and angrily demand 
ed the reasons for hw behaviour 
“ Believe me, no personal regard for yoursel 
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to repay to his son many long-standing debts of 
kindnoss received at his hands.”’ 

An acquaintance commenced in such a spirit 
could not but be agreeable in its progress. 
Monte soon divided his time about equally be- 
tween his own home, Sir James Harnet’s, and 
Grover Hall. At Sir James’s he was always 
favored guest, and the old baronet told his long- 
est stories, and Augusta acted Diana, and Milly 
quoted poetry to the greatest perfection when he 
was there. 

It was delightful to escape from these com- 
bined attractions to the quiet mansion over which 
Mrs. Grover presided with equal kindness and 
grace ; and Monte, in spite of all his resulutions, 
never approached the hall without a quickening 
of the pulse, and a perceptible fiutter in the re- 
gion of the heart, which it would have been joy 
to Lilian to have known. 

“‘O, that she were less heartless, less selfish— 
that she was worthy to be loved,” he would think 
to himself, while watching her inflict tortures of 
jealousy on her unfortunate cousin; ‘‘ how earnest- 
ly would I strive to win her!” But, true to his 
resolution not to allow her to read his feelings, 
Lilian was piqued at his seeming indifference, 
and displayed only the unamiable side of her 
character. . 

There was no getting angry with one who never 
quarrelled, and in some of the many times they 
differed, she was obliged to own that he was 
right and she was wrong ; but one event changed 
the whole course of her ideas, and showed her 
the true state of her heart. A large party had 
arranged to meet at the Harnets, to join the 
club of which Harry Roper was head and chief— 
as he owned the pack they hunted with. Augus- 
ta Harnet was in her glory, mounted on a 
great, powerful horse. Lilian very rarely fol- 
lowed the hounds, although it was a custom 
among the ladies in the neighborhood, and she 
was a good horse-woman. Her principal reason 
for doing so on this occasion was because Mr, 
Brooke had said he didn’t think it right for ladies 
to run such risks, and did not approve of it as 
an amusement for them. 

She was particular in her disregard of his 
presence, and talked and laughed with the assem- 
bled ladies and gentlemen with a gaiety she was 
far from feeling, while he followed her every 
movement with hi’ eyes, thinking he had never 
beheld anything so graceful and beautiful as she 
looked in her riding costume. 

They started in high spirits, and with every 
prospect of a ful hunt, as the weather was 
favorable, the dogs in first rate humor, and all 
hands well-mounted. But after a long and de- 
lightful ride, the whole party were thrown out 
by the unexpected course of the wretched little 
animal they were following, who, utterly disre- 
garding the feelings of the aristocratic ladies and 
gentlemen for whose sport he was dvomed to 
suffer, led the dogs through a miry field known 
as the “ black moor,” where it was almost impos- 
sible for horsemen to pass, and, from the peculiar 
locality, equally impossible to get round. 

With a reckless desperation, Harry Roper 
called on his companions to follow, and dashed 
wildly over the black pools and shaking, mossy 
mounds of the moor, followed by a number of 
his companions ; but the elders of the party and 
the ladies held a council, somewhat alarmed at 
the prospect before them. 

“Come on, I say—come on; don’t let those 
fellows have the laugh at us,” exclaimed Augus- 
ta Harnet, in loud tones, pointing, as she spoke, 
to the members of the club, whose scarlet coats 
now dotted the dark morass. The words of the 
bold girl had an electric effect on the wavering 
minds of her companions, and several dashed 
forward, resolved not to be outdone. Lilian was 
following their example, when a powerful hand 
was laid on her rein, and youag Brooke, with as- 
tonish depicted on his ¢ 2, said ; 

“ You surely would not be so rash, Miss Gro- 
ver, as to risk your life for so uselvss a purpose ! 
Irode over that moor yesterday, and it must be 
something better than a wretched fox that would 
tempt me to do it again.” 

For a moment Lilian felt a thrill of delight at 
the evident interest he felt in her safety—but then 
came Augusta’s shout of triumph, as the power- 
ful animal she rode bore her bravely through the 
dangerous way, and in a moment ull better feel- 
ings were gone, and she strove to free her horse 
from the detaining hand. 

“ Miss Grover! Lilian! you must not do it,” 
exclaimed the young man, now alarmed out of 
all self-possession. ‘ You must not risk your 
life—you shail not !” 

“Shall not!” O, the anger, the scorn depicted 
on that beautiful face, as she repeated his words, 
and with a sudden wrench the bridle was torn 
from his grasp, and she was dashing wildly after 
the others. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he spurred his 
own noble hunter on the same course, for there 
was an inward presentimentof danger urging 
him on. 

Lilian’s horse was too unused to such encoun- 
ters to carry her safely. As the way grew more 
and more difficult, and its slender legs sank into 
the soft moss, the spirited little creature plunged 
and reared violently, and its territied mistress 
was unable to control or guide it. Finding at 
last she could no longer keep her seat, she drew 
her foot from the stirrup to spring off, when with 
a sudden bound the affrighted animal plunged 
forward, throwing her violently from the saddle, 
and dashing itself madly down into a dark, 
muddy pool. 

When Monte Brooke raised Lilian’s insensible 
form in his arms, he believed she was dead, and 
her marble-like features, rendered more ghastly 
by the stains and splashes with which she was 
covered, gave him good cause fur such a suppo- 
sition. But her head had come ia contact with 
one of the wet, mossy, sunken rocks with which 
the place abounded, and her insensibility was 
caused by the blow. 

Several weeks passed before she recovered from 
the effects of her accident, and even after her 
physicians had pronounced her well, her parents 
could not understand the change*that had come 
over her. They little thought of the feelings 
at work in her heart, for none knew that the ac- 














cident was partly of her own seeking, and young 
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Brooke was too gentlemanly to say a word of 
blame against her, even though he was blamed 
himself for allowing her to run into such danger. 

Harry Roper was furious against him, and only 
that Monte had gone home as soonas he learned 
Lilian was out of danger, Harry declared he 
would call him to an account. 

Augusta Harnet assured all her friends that it 
was nothing but a plan of Lilian’s, who, finding 
young Brooke insensible to her charms, took this 
method of subduing him ; while Milly, on hearing 
of the accident, gave way to the extravagance of 
hysteria, assuring all her friends that she could 
not have survived the death of her dear, dear 
Lilian.” 

In the silence and reflection of a sick room, 
Lilian had time and opportunity to review her 
conduct for the past year, and the result was 
anything but satisfactory. She felt that neither 
of her parents was pleased with her, as they 
knew she did not love her cousia, and thought 
her treatment of him cruel inthe extreme. She 
felt that Harry might justly blame her, and that 
she would probably yet have trouble with him. 
Worse than all, she felt that in his heart young 
Brooke must despise her. Her reflections, on 
the whole, therefore, were far from agreeable. 

But in spite of all her remorse and repentance, 
she grew daily better, and at length was able to 
Jeave her room for a few hours each day. 

Her mother, who had scarce left her bedside, 
now felt obliged to fulfil an engagement which 
the unfortunate accident had postponed, and 
with her husband started to visit a dying re- 
lation, leaving Lilian to the care of her maid and 
the faithful old housekeeper. 

On the second day of their absence, as Lilian 
felt very lonely and unhappy, seated at her win- 
dow wondering why she had not seen Harry for 
the last few days, then wishing she knew wheth- 
er young Brooke had returned to Sir James’s, 
and at last became so nervous that she was on 
the point of ringing for her maid Katy to come 
and sit with her, the sight of Harry’s servant 
man dashing at full speed across the park filled 
her with apprehensions of some impending ill. 
Instead of pausing to open the gates in his way, 
he leaped them one after the other, and at last 

came full speed up to the hall, his horse white 
with foam and trembling in every limb from the 
violent exertions he had been forced to make. 

Lilian laid her head down on the window seat, 
and strove to quiet her throbbing heart, but she 
was pale as death, when Katy, full of importance, 
came hurrying in. 

“©, Miss Lilian—such dreadful news!” 
Then seeing how her young mistress looked, she 
exclaimed. ‘ Why, you look as if you were dy- 
ing yourself, miss ; can’t I get you something ?” 

“Never mind my looks, but tell me what you 
were going to say,” Lilian answered, in a hoarse 
voice. 

“O, yes, ma’am ; Robert has just come here, 
looking for the master, for he says Mr. Harry has 
quarrelled with that young gentleman who let 
you go through the moor on the day of the hunt, 
and do you know, Miss Lilian, they are going to 
fight in the morning ¢” 

Katy stopped, for she was frightened at her 
young mistress’s looks. Lilian made a sign for 
her to go on. 

“(, there is nothing more, ma’am, only Rob- 
ert says they will certainly kill each other, and 
he thought perhaps if the master was home he 
might do something to prevent it.” 

Lilian was silent for a few moments ; a variety 
of conflicting expressions passed over her face, 
and then settled into one of firm resolution, as 
she turned to the girl, who was watching her 
with great interest, and asked if there was any 
one at home to ride with a message for her. 

“Only little Johnny, miss ; but there will be 
more by and-by.” 

“The very one. Go instantly and send him 
tome.” Lilian could have shrieked out this 
command had she yielded to her feelings ; but 
with all her self command, Katy saw enough to 
draw her own conclusions from, and afterwards 
told the housekeeper that she never could have 
helieved Miss Lilian cared so much for Mr. 
Harry. 

Half an hour after, “little Johnny ” was speed- 
ing across the moors, the nearest way to the inn 
where Mr. Brooke was stopping, and in less time 
than even Lilian would have expected he came 
back with an answer to her wildly imploring ap- 
peal—and such an answer ! 

“No insults, nothing on earth should induce 
the writer to endanger the life of one in whom 
Miss Grover felt interested. She might rest as- 
sured that her cousin’s life was perfectly safe.” 

There was no help after this; shé had done all 
in her power to avert the danger—for applying 
to Harry she knew would be worse than useless. 
And so, overwhelmed with self-reproach, mortifi- 
cation and anxiety, she passed the night, alter- 
nately the prey of the most distressing emotions. 
That matters must now take their own course 
she well knew, and they did take their course 
just xs she expected. 

At early sunrise, as had been agreed upon, 
Harry and his antagonist met in a lonely and re- 
tired spot, where more than one affair of the 
kind had‘ been settled before. They each had 
two friends with them, and were also accompa- 
nied by their servants. 

The quarrel had originated out of the accident 
to Lilian, Harry’s impetuous temper having led 
him first to insult and then challenge the other. 
Monte’s feelings were not of the most pleasant 
description that morning, for he could not but 
think that Litian’s anxiety about the duel arose 
from her regard for Harry, and more than once 
the thought was whispered, “ His life will be in 
your power; take it, and so rid yourself of a 
rival.” 





But better resolves bore all these temptations 
away, and calm and collected he stood at his 
place, received Harry’s fire and @ ball through 
his left arm, and fired his own pistol in the air. 
As this was an unexpected turn in events, their 
seconds would not hear of any further proceed- 
ings, decluring that the challenged party had 
given the fullest and most honorable satisfaction ; 
but Harry was not satisfied, and angrily demand- 
ed the reasons for his behaviour. 

“Believe me, no personal regard for yourself 





prompted me,” was Brooke’s haughty answer. 
“ And if you doubt that your fate was in my 
hands, I will give you proof;” and binding his 
handkerchief tightly about his wounded arm, he 
gave some whispered directions to his servant, 
who immediately paced off twice the distance the 
combatants had stood apart, then, facing about, 
he extended his hand in which he held a com- 
mon tobacco pipe, while Brooke, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, took his other pistol from the 
hands of his wondering second, and fired at the 
slender stem, cutting it like a knife. 

A thrill.of horror—or something very like it— 
passed through the assembled group, and Harry, 
in spite of his bravery, grew deadly white. 
“ Heavens!” he exclaimed, as soon as he could 
speak, ‘‘ what a shot you are !”” 

“‘Had you been such a shot,” was Brooke’s re- 
ply, “I should now have been a corpse.” 

Of course, after this there was no mcre 
thought of continuing the combat, and while 
Monte’s friends were carrying him, now faint 
and weak from loss of blood, back to his inn, 
Harry rode over to Grover Hall to inform Lilian 
of the affair, and to also renew those addresses 
she had once so completely crushed. But, alas 
for his hopes and aspirations, the reception he 
met with was sufficient to quell the love in a doz- 
en hearts warmer than his. Lilian upbraided 
him for his conduct to young Brooke, for mixing 
her name up in the scandal of a duel, and for 
his presumption in daring to seek her hand ; and 
when worn out with her excitement she leaned 
back in her chair, looking so much like a corpse 
that poor Harry was only too glad speedily to 
beat a retreat. 

Feeling that all hope for himself was over with 
Lilian, he now bitterly repented of his conduct 
to Monte Brooke, and, as the first step towards 
atonement, rode to the house where he was under 
the care of a skilful surgeon, and having with 
his usual impetuosity explained and apologized, 
the two who a few hours previous were bitterest 
enemies, became, if not friends, at least on pleas- 
ant terms with each other. 

As Harry insisted on knowing Monte’s reasons 
for sparing him, the latter at length showed the 
despatch he had received from Miss Grover ; and 
then arose a puzzling question in the mind of 
each, for whose safety Lilian had felt such anxi- 
ety as her letter evidently displayed. 

Harry at once settled the matter in his own 
mind, by proclaiming his new friend as the lucky 
man on whom his capricious cousin looked with 
favor. But Brooke’s account of the treatment 
he had received from the fair lady did away with 
this theory, and in despair Harry exclaimed that 
“all women were alike, flirts and tyrants; for 
his part, he never knew but one sensible one, and 
she was Augusta Harnet.” 

His companion smiled at his choice, but their 
friendship was of too recent a date to allow him 
to risk a remark. 

It must be acknowledged that the young man 
felt considerable curiosity to know the state of 
Tiliau's affartinone, naw that cho had Aicmicood 
the only one of her lovers for whom she had 
ever seemed really to care, and it was therefore 
with much gratification thet he accepted Mr. 
Grover’s invitation to allow himself to be put un- 
der the care of the “lady of the hall,” who 
promised to bestow on him every care, if he 
would only pany her husband home. 

That young Brooke was shocked to see the 
change a few weeks’ illness had made in Lilian 
was not surprising, nor was it to be wondered at 
that two young people demanding each other’s 
sympathy, should very soon learn the feelings of 
exch other’s hearts. 

When Monte sought Mr. Grover’s permission 
to pay his addresses to his daughter, that gentle- 
man very gravely refused, declaring that he had 
too great a regard for his young friend’s happi- 
ness to allow him to waste his affections on a 
mat have known her longer than you have, and 
I tell you she has had a natural inclination for 
flirting, ever since her infancy.” 

“But, my dear sir, I am willing to risk the 
danger ; all I want is your permission. Lilian 
will never flirt again.” 

“ Well; if you will stake your word on that, I 
don’t know but that I may consent. If you can 
cure her of her vanity and her disposition to play 
with others’ affections, it is more than her mother 
and I could ever do, so I don’t know but you 
have the best right to her,”—and so the matter 
was settled. 

Her lover spoke the truth when he said that 
Lilian was cured of her love of admiration. 
The events of those few weeks made an indelible 
impression upon her, aud proved the best lesson 
she had ever learned. 

She never could think without a shudder, of 
how nearly she had sacrificed the life of her gen- 
erous lover to her folly ; and Monte Brooke never 
had cause to regret the events which showed him 
the true heart of his beautiful bride, undisguised 
by vain coquetry. 

Equally satisfied with themselves and with 
each other, although in a very different way, 
were that extraordinary couple, Harry Roper and 
his “sensible Augusta.” As their peculiar 
tastes have never been interfered with by the 
cares of a family, they have enjoyed the bles- 
sings of liberty to the fullest extent, and their 
lives have been exceedingly harmonious, con- 
sidering what indescribable tempers each of them 
possessed. ‘he visitor to “* Roper Court” is 
not invited into the nursery to admire the chil- 
dren and congratulate the happy parents, but, 
with a pride peculiarly her own, the dashing Au- 
gusta carries her guests to inspect her dogs and 
horses—the inmates of the kennel and the stable, 
and in true, sportsmanlike style will she dilate on 
their respective merits. 

More than once has Monte had occasion to 
congratulate himself, since his marriage, that he 
was saved from the Amazon. 





Poor Milly Harnet, with all her affectation and 
sentiment, never succeeded in getting a husband, 
and she now lives with her more fortanate sister, 
spending her life in the vain effort of inducing 
her boisterous brother-in law to become some- 
thing more like the ideal of politeness and chival- 
ric devotion she has drawn from an alarming 
penchant for the romantic. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LIVING BURIAL. 


FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tue chain of mountains extending through 
the whole length of the western region of America, 
although branching off in some localities into 
separate and distinctive spurs, is generally one 
vast and continuous range. The different 
names by which these mountains are known in 
the different sections of the country through 
which they extend, distinguish them to the dif- 
ferent people of America, thus; the Andes of 
South America, the Cordilleras of Mexico, the 
Anahuac of New Mexico, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains of British America, and the more northerly 
portions of the United States, are all identical, 
one with another. This range is one of the 
most important geographical features of America. 
From the high elevation of its many table-lands 
and flats—regions of almost perpetual snow—as 
well as from numerous springs and basins which 
lie deep in the rocky sides of the mountains 
where the sun never reaches, hundreds of small 
brooks babble down upon either side, to the 
level country below, and, continually growing 
larger, and uniting their streams, make up, at 
last, the currents of all those mighty rivers whose 
waters are discharged into the Gulf of Mexico 
and Pacific Ocean. 

“This country,” observed old Roger Dixon, 
the veteran hunter of the company, “seems to 
me to be got up on mostly the same principle as 
ahuman. For ’xample—look at these moun- 
tains which run straight through the whole conti- 
nent, lying along the sea most of the way; I 
know that, for I’ve followed the course of ’em in 
most all parts at different times. Don’t they 
seem to resemble the backbone ina man? And 
then the rivers, some of which run into lakes and 
bays, and some of which don’t; I set them down 
as the veins which the physickans'say are scat- 
tered through the body pretty liberally, and the 
lakes as the bigger blood-vessels.” 

“.Can’t ye go on with it, Roger?” asked one of 
the younger hunters, who had been listening with 
respectful silence to the old man’s words; “aint 
there more pints of likeness? How do you con- 
sider the towns and cities ?” 

“ Ah, Harvey, that’s the worst feature in the 
whole! I don’t set up to know much about the 
cities they tell of; never was nigher one of ’em 
than Fort Independence in my life—fact !” But it 
appears to me that these big piles of brick, and 
stone, and wood, and chimneys, and what not, 
must be the tummers (tumors) of the country ; 
the places where all the bad blood of the whole 
world goes to, you know !” 

“ But, Roger,” suggested another, “ you spoke 
about the mountains being the backbone of the 
country ; now how can that be, when we all 
know that a human’s backbone don’t run the 
whole length ?”” 

“Why,” explained Roger, somewhat puzzled 
at this serious objection to his theory, which he 
considered original, “if you turn the map half 
way round, you might consider the continent a 
dog, or a’most any other animal, which would 
make the backbone all right!” 

The old hunter seemed rather nettled at the 
shouts of laughter which his ingenious explana- 
tion called forth, and bringing his gun-stock 
down upon the ground with an emphatic blow, 
he exclaimed : 

“Laugh as you please, my pleasant fellows, 
but talking of bones makes me think of a sight 
which I saw among these peaks not a year ago, 
which might stop your mouth-stretching rather 
suddenly! If I wanted to curdie the very blood 
in you, I couldn’t do better than show it to you 
to-morrow.” 

“What was it, Roger? Tell us about it! 
Was it the Spectre Wild Horse ?”’ 

These exclamations from all parts of the circle 
showed the interest which the old man had ex- 
cited by his remark, but he became suddenly 
serious, and refused to speak on the subject, what- 
ever it might have been. It was in vain that the 
younger hunters of the party urged him to tell 
the meaning of his curious threat; nothing could 
induce him to say another word upon the sub- 
ject. He had evidently introduced it unawares, 
and was now determined that the secret, for it 
was evidently such, should not be revealed. 

The foregoing conversation took place upon a 
night in October, after my adventure with the 
buffaloes and Indians in the Texas canon. I 
had made my way to Fort Independence, being 
anxious to join some party of hunters bound for 
the Rocky Mountains. I arrived just in season to 
accompany a band of ten, who were just starting 
out, and upon the evening referred to, we had 
finished our “last day upon the plains.” The 
camp-fire was burning by the side of a large 
rock ; around it the hunters were gathered, some 
sitting, and others stretched at full length upon 
the ground. We were in the very shadow of the 
mountains. The irregular outlines rose in full 
relief upon the blue sky, and save where the 
lighter foliage presented a softer shade, all was 
massive and dark, seeming to deviate but liule 
from a rugged perpendicular wall. The smoke 
of the camp-fire curled with the wind otf towards 
the east, seeming to shat us from the plains 

To most of the party, this was a new field of 
enterprise. I had crossed the mountains once, 
some years previously, upon a hasty expedition, 
and one or two of the others had accompanied 
a recent exploring expedition. Roger Dixon, 
who was well known to all hunters and trappers 
in that region, had, as he said, explored the 
Rocky Mountains in almost every part of their 





extent; he was, in fact, a practised guide, and 
frequently accompanied large parties across the 
plains and mountains. 

When, therefore, I heard his words, addressed 
to those who had laughed at his odd fancy, my 
curiosity was excited ina greater degree than 
that of any other of the company. From the 
sudden manner of his addressing the young men, 
as well as by his abrupt silence and reservation 
afterwards, I readily conceived that he had in 
one unguarded moment let slip the knowledge of 
| a secret which he had intended should remain 








entirely shut up in his breast. What the nature 
of it was, I had nothing to found even a supposi- 
tion upon, but I knew that he was wholly in 
earnest when he said that it would “ curdle the 
very blood.” Secretly resolving to know more 
of the matter, I pillowed my head on my knap- 
sack, and fell asleep. The next morning, as we 
commenced the ascent, I took my place by the 
side of Dixon, behind the others of the troop, 
and waiting fora favorable moment, requested 
him to explain his mysterious words of the night 
before. He started, and looked confused at first, 
and then laughing a dismal laugh, he said : 

“ To tell the trath, Grayson, I only wanted to 
skeer the young springals a little. Iwas a might 
wrathy at their laughing, so I said what I did.” 

“Dixon, I don’t believe that is thetruth. I 
could tell by your actions last night, that you’d 
let out some secret ; and now I wish you to ex- 
plain it to me, if you are not bound otherwise. 
We are friends, Roger, let us have no secrets.” 


“ Mark Grayson,” said the old man, his whole | 


manner suddenly changing, and his weather- 
beaten face becoming pale, “when I saw that 
horrible sight, almost a year ago, I resolved that 
never more would I set foot near the place, nor 
let the secret ever pass my lips, and until this 
moment it has been so. But if you will shock 
yourself by seeing what I have seen, I will take 
you to the place, and after that I have no fear 
of your ever going a second time! Hold here a 
moment, until the others get some distance: ahead ; 
we want no companions.” 

We waited until the sound of the mules’ hoofs 
could no longer be heard, and then Dixon rode 
on. I followed closely. We pursued the main 
path up for some distance, branching off at 
length into a narrow ravine, the sides of which 
were sharp and rugged, appearing as if the pass 
had been caused by some violent convulsions. 
Winding painfully around and over great rocky 
masses which blocked our way, we struck into 
another obstructed path, diverging right across 
the face of the in, Dixon stopping at last 
in a narrow gorge, the aspect of which was 
actually frightful. The rocks rose in irregular 
and wall like masses on either hand, and I became 
more and more imp d every with the 
certainty that I saw the effects of a landslide. 

“Look above and all around,” said Dixon, 
“and judge what has caused this piling of rocks.” 

“Tt must have been a landslide,” was my reply. 

“So think; in fact; that is all the way to 
account for it. But I can show you the proof of 
it, and an awful proof it is !” 

The solemnity of the old hunter's voice had 
a chilling effect upon me, and I waited almost in 
terror to hear his explanation. 

“Do you see that little gap in the rocks right 
over your head? Now standin your saddle and 
look in, but be calm and steady !” 

I stood upright upon the mule, as he directed, 
and gazed through the narrow aperture, spell- 
bound and horrified at the sight which greeted 
my vision. Within the rocky banier which 
JIULLLOU ag Team oa omall aawaen a= shawty 
perhaps ten feet square, exceedingly irregular in 
the formation of its sides and roof, from which 
projected great blocks of stone. One faint sun- 
beam struggled through the aperture through 
which I gazed, and never did a dungeon of the 
Inquisition wear an appearance terrible as this. 
Stretched in different postures upon the floor, 
were the corpses of five men, evidently hunters, 
by their dresses and the guns and knives scatter- 
ed round. One was seated upon a projection of 
rock, his head fallen upon his breast; two lay 
upon the floor with limbs drawn into uncouth 
positions, and two were secured into an upright 
posture by the jagged rocks, their stony eyes 
gazing straight into my own! 

My very heart sickened within me as I gazed. 
Fancy at once pictured a camp-fire beneath the 
shadow of a stupendous cliff, around which were 
gathered five brave hunters, cooking their evening 
meal, with alternate song and story to enliven the 
scene ; a dull, heavy murmur overhead, causing 
them to look into each other’s faces in silent 
wonder—a roar and rush like the voice of a hun- 
dred thunder-peals, and the terrible landslide of 
thousands of tons of rocks, earth and trees, right 
above and around them, imprisoning them in an 
instant with a living burial; two killed at once, 
by a strange fatality, and the others, more unfor- 
tunate, left to die by the pangs of hunger! 

“Dixon, will you look again into this fearful 
cavern ?”’ 

“God preserve me from the sight !” exclaimed 
the old man, with an earnestness which I had 
never before heard in his tones; “I’ve been 
haunted by the ghastly faces of those men !” 

I looked again, and as I marked the pallid 
countenances of the dead men, and the expression 
of despair in the staring eyes, I wondered not at 
the words of old Roger. The limbs, although 
shrunken, were apparently not in the least 
decayed, and there seemed to be no corruption 
whatever about the bodies. This I accounted 
for by the great purity of the air in the moun- 
tains, and especially in a cave like this, almost 
entirely closed from outward air. Addressing 
the old man again, I said, ‘ Dixon, how long 
think you, these bodies have lain here thus ?” 

‘How long? Any hunter who has crossed 
these mountains as many times as I have, can 
tell you that five years have passed since the 
landslide over Haddon’s Cliff; it was by that 
slide these men found their deaths! Look at the 
rust on their guns, and the green mould on their 
hands, and you can almost tell for yourself.” 

“ Can we not bury them, Dixon ?” I said, after a 
solemn pause; “they surely ought to have 
Christian barial.”’ 

“Bury them!” exclaimed the old hunter; 
“would you dare to enter the grave where they 
are buried now? A mightier hand than yours 
or mine, Grayson, has made their tomb.” 








We turned from the scene of this mountain 
tragedy, and rode silently away. It was many 
months afterwards before Dixon ventured to tell 
me the remainder of this traly frightful episode 
of mountain life ; and when the old hunter finally 
confided to me that in the dead man seated upon 
the rock in that chamber of death, he nad recog- 
nized a hunter who had been his bosom friend 
from childhood, I wondered no more at his 
strange agitation. 





Housewife's Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our U 





nion.) 


Rice Dumplings. 


Pick and wash # pound of rice, and boil it gently in 
two quarts of water till it becomes dry—keeping the pot 


| well covered, and not stirring it. Then take it off the 
| fire and spread it out to cool on the bottom of an inverted 





sieve, loosening the grains lightly with a fork, that all 
the moisture may evaporate. Pare a dozen pippins, or 
some large juicy apples and scoop out the core, then fill 
up the cavity with marmalade, or with lemon and sugar: 
Cover every apple all over with a thick coating of the 
boiled rice. Tie up each in a separate cloth, and put 
them intoa pot ofcold water They will require about 
an hour and a quarter after they begin to boil, perhaps 
longer. 


Malina Pie. 

Take cold mutton or veal, chop it very finely; then to 
one pint of minced mint, stir in the yolks of four well 
beaten eggs, the juice of one lemon, and the rind thinly 
grated, two small onions very finely chopped, half of a 
grated nutmeg, two large spoonsful of mushroom catsup, 
a very little cayenne, and salt to the taste. Mix this well 
together, and cut up into very small pieces » half quar- 
ter of a pound of butter and stir through it, then line a 
dish with good paste, and put this in to bake until it is a 
nice brown. Serve with a nice gravy made of the bones 
of the cold meats. 





French Bread and Rolls, 

Take a pintanda half of milk; make it quite warm; 
half a piut of small-beer yeast; add sufficient flour to 
make it as thick as batter; put it into a pan; cover it 
over, and keep it warm; when it has risen as high as it 
will, add a quarter of a pint of warm water, and half an 
ounce of salt,—mix them well together,—rub into a little 
flour two ounces of butter; then make your dough, not 
quite so stiff as for your bread; let it stand for three 
quarters of an hour, and it will be ready to make into 
rolls, etc.: let them stand till they have risen, and bake 
them in a quick oven. 

Egg Wine. 

Beat up an egg, mix with it a spoonful of cold water; 
set on the fire a glass of white wine, half a glass of water, 
sugar, and nutmeg. When it boils, pour a little of it to 
the egg by degrees, till the whole is in, stirring it well; 
then return the whole into the saucepan, set it over a 
gentle fire, stir it one way for a minute, not longer, for 
if it boil, or the egg is stale, it will curdle; serve with 
toast. You may make it as above, without warming the 
egg, and it will be lighter on the stomach, though not so 
agreeable to the palate. 

Early Rising. 

The difference between rising every morning at six and 
at eight, in the course of forty years, amounts to 29,200 
hours, or three years one hundred and twenty-one days 
and sixteen hours, which are equal to eight hours a day 
for exactly ten years. So that rising at six will be the 
same as if ten yeurs of life (a weighty consideration) were 
added, wherein we may command eight hours every day 
for the cultivation of our minds and the despatch of 
business. 





A fresh Cod. 

This is very nice. Clean it, and before putting it on 
the strainer rub it with salt, then lay it on the strainer, 
and cover it plentifully with cold water, and a tumbler 
full of vinegar; cook it as directed for other fish. An 
egg sauce must be served with this, which is made by 
ehopping up three hard-boiled eggs, and stirring in well 
made drawn butter. Serve very hot. Garnish the fish 
with sprigs of parsley. 


Bread Fritters. 

Boil half a pint of milk till reduced to half, with a lit- 
tle sugar, salt, half a spoonful of orange flower water, 
and a little lemon. peel shred fine; have ready some pieces 
of crumb of bread, cut about the size of half-crowns, but 
thicker; pat them in the milk to soak a little, then drain, 
flour, and fry them. Glaze them with sugar, and pass 
the salamander over them. 

Calves’ Feet. 

Clean and wash a set of feet (four); put them on in 
cold water and let them boil slowly two hours. Whilst 
boiling, throw in a teaspoonful of salt; skim them care- 
fully. Dish them, but remove the large bones Sauce, 
the same as for calf’s head; they are very delicate and 
nice. The broth is good for jelly. 





Indian Muffins. 

Stir into one quart of boiling water as much corn meal 
as will make a nice batter; when just warm, stir in as 
much flour as will make a etiff batter; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and half a wine glass of yeast. Set it to 
rise, and when risen, pour into muffin rings, and bake 
rather slowly in an oven.« To be eaten hot. 





Tomato Sauce Francaise. 

Cut ten tomatoes into quarters and put them into a 
saucepan with four onious siiced, a little parsley, thyme, 
one clove, and a quarter of a pound of butter; set the 
saucepan on the fire, stirring occasionally, for three quar- 
ters ofan hour; strain the sauce through a a hair sieve 
and serve with beef steak. 


Eggs Bourgeoise. 

Spread some butter over the bottom of a dish, cover it 
entirely with thin slices of crumb of bread, ou that lay 
thin slices of cheere, then eigh* or ten egys, eeuso them 
with salt, pepper and nutmeg, set the dish over a stove 


| to cook gently till done. 





Dried Bread for Crumbs. 

Save all the crusta and pieces, put them into an oven 
to dry, but not brown, then roll them on the paute 
board, and keep the crumbs in a jar or box, ina dry 
place, and then they are ready for cooking purposes. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully lilustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its THm- 
TEENTH Volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and upequalied circulation. It is the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shail continue to de 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which BaLLou’s Pictorial is @ weekly visitor, cannot 


| fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 


than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

UF It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

U> itcontains portraits of all noted individuals, mais 
or female, who may appear among us 

(> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and south. 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical engrav- 
ings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(cm It contains mxteen super royal octavo pager of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

I> It cannot fail to delight aud instruct every member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(7 The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regu:sr contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

gm It admiteed on ail hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 

> It« engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with ail noted localities 

(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one rousand splendid engravings 

[> Thus forming « paper original in ite design, end « 
favorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY 
1 subscriber, one year.... 
4 subscribers, “ ee 
10 “ “4 


Any pereon sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the tharteenth qppy grate 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 
Ham ple copies sent whev desired : 
dened cost Barumpar by M.M. BALLOU, 
No. 2d Winter Street, Boston, Maas. 
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Poet's Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ORA ET LABORA, 





BY WILLIE 2. PABOR. 
Ora et Labora. Pilgrim, 

Wending to some sacred shrine, 
Keep thy heart from growing weary, 
And the crown shall yet be thine. 
Pray and labor! sloth in action 

May be fatal to thy hope; 
And an hour of indecision 
Make your steps to error slepe 


Ora et Labora. Student, 
Bending o'er the midnight oil, 
Nerve yourself to greater vigor, 
Brace your heart for sterner toil. 
Pray and labor! and the record 
In the after years shall be, 
‘* After crossing seas of trial 
He did reach Port Victory.” 


Ora et Labora. Christian, 
Struggling in this world of sin, 
Keep your heart from growing feeble, 
Faint not from the woe within. 
Pray and Jabor! You will conquer, 
And the vicior's palm will hold 
In the land beyond the Jordan, 
In the cit) paved with gold. 


Ora et Labora. Pilgrim, 
Student, Christian, ever be 
Earnest in your prayers and labor, 
And their power your soul shall see. 
Pray and labor! Earnest action 
Ever gains its own demand; 
Pray and labor! and your footsteps 
Soon will tread the Promised Land. 





SENSIBILITY. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Tiil waked and kindled by the master’s spell; 
And feeling hearts—touch them but lightly—pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before!—Rocers. 





THE PAST. 
He who seeks repentance for the past, 
Should woo the angel virtue for the future. 
Sir E. B. Lyrron. 











Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


PAUL RANDOLPH: 
—oOR,— 
WILES OF THE HEART. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 





“ Anp is this your final answer, Eleanor?” 

“Yes, Mr. Randolph.” 

Paul Randolph had asked me to marry him, 
and I had refused. What of that? you will ask. 
Why, nothing, only he was my father’s friend, a 
very good, honorable, nice sort of a man, twice 
my age, whom I respected and liked very much, 
but had never thought of in the light of a hus- 
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entering my seventeenth year, and, like most all 
young ladies of my age, had an ideal hero in my 
mind’s eye, whose exact counterpart it would be 
difficult to find among our earthly specimens of 
manhood. This hero, without fail, was to be 
tall and slender, with hair as black as a raven’s 
wing (by the way, a raven is something I never 
saw), large, fathomless black eyes, that could 
look frantie if the occasion required, and black, 
heavy, highwayman ish whiskers. I had an in- 
distinct idea that I should some day tumble over 
a precipice, and this magnificent creature would 
suddenly spring forward, out of thin air, and 
catch me. I should faint away, of course, and 
when I recovered, the stranger would be dashing 
water in my face, and beseeching me, by a great 
many endearing titles to come back to life. 
Then he would take me tenderly in his arms, and 
springing upon the back of a coal-black charger, 
which stood by, pawing “the earth impatiently, 
he would carry me quickly to my father’s 
cottage. 

After that, there would be the sound of a 

guitar beneath my window at midnight, stolen 
meetings with my preserver, secret vows, an 
elopement, a private marriage, and a journey 
across the ocean to escape the vigilance of my 
incensed parents. I always forgot, in these 
speculations, that my father was a good-natured, 
easy, care-for-nothing old soul, who let me have 
my own way about everything, and that my gen- 
tle mother would as soon have thought of rocking 
a catamount to sleep ina cradle, as of undertak- 
ing to dictate who I should, or who I should not 
marry. 
Paul Randolph bore no comparison to my 
ideal. He was tall enough, to be sure, but he 
was broad-shouldered and full-chested, with 
large, strong hands, that could cover both of 
mine, so that not even the tip of a little finger 
would be visible. His eyes were clear, and 
would light up with wonderful fire and brilliancy, 
when he was excited about anything, or melt in- 
to an almost womanly softness of expression, if 
he was speaking of a subject that lay near his 
heart; but they were gray, nothing but gray, 
after all. His hair was plain brown, without a 
curl or a wave in it to distinguish it from any- 
body’s hair, and his beard was of the same ugly 
color. 

My ideal always boasted a moustache. Paul 
wouldn’t raise one, though I teased him to with 
all my might. He had a very handsome, proud- 
looking mouth, however. I used to think that 
might be the reason. My ideal had a clear, 
ringing tread, which I could distinguish among a 
thousand. Paul, though I always knew his step 
when I did hear it, would go about the house as 
silently as a woman; and very often, when I 
thought myself alone in the parlor, I would look 
up from my book or embroidery frame, to see 
him not far from me, reading or watching me as I 
worked, apparently as much at home as though 
I had known he was there, and when he caine in. 
My ideal was brave,and fearless, and lion-hearted ; 
but he always made my lightest wish a law. 
Paul didn’t. One day I found him smoking, 
and told him pettishly that I thought he had 
formed an odious habit, and I didn’t see the use 
of one’s making one’s self so disagreeable. 

“ Ah!” he answered, in just the coolest way 
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imaginable, “is smoke offensive to you? You 
never told me.” 

He tossed his cigar out the window, without 
another word. I supposed, of course, that he 
would never touch one again, but it wasn’t half 
an hour before I found him smoking away as 
vigorously as before. 

We disagreed, too, on a variety of subjects. 
For instance, I believed in love at first sight. 
Paul laughed at me whenever I mentioned the 
subject. 

“ Of course,” he would say, “ there are forms 
and faces that please us at the first glance, and 
make us desire to become,more nearly acquainted 
with the mind and heart they accompany. But 
I believe that to love truly, reverently, passion- 
ately, if you will; to love with an affection that 
will strengthen the soul, while it satisfies the 
heart, there must be a long, thorough, intimate 
acquaintanceship. Love at first sight cannot be 
based on any other than a fickle foundation.” 

No, no, Paul Randolph would do very well 
fora friend, a teacher, or a brother; but fora 
husband, a statue of Washington would have 
been more suitable. There were three things in- 
dispensable to the man whom I should choose 
for a lover—black hair, black eyes, and a black 
moustache! Yet when he went away from me 
that evening, looking sad and grieved, as though 
his heart were bruised, and he would not have 
me know it, I could have cried for sorrow. I 
was not heartless enough to glory in my conquest, 
since it gave me no satisfaction, and him only 
pain. I could not account for the feeling of dis- 
content that weighed upon my spirits like a cold 
cloud. There was an indefinable sensation min- 
gling with my pity for him, as if I had put away 
something that long afterwards I might wish I 
had retained, or gone out under a black, pitiless, 
stormy sky, wilfully shutting the door between 
myself and a warm sheltering-place. Did pity 
for another always produce such dissatisfaction 
with one’s self, I wondered? I could not tell, I 
had never felt so lonely, and unhappy, and low- 
spirited before. 

The mellow light of an autumn sunset came 
in and filled the room like a mist of thin gold; 
but [ shrank away amidst the shadows, like a 
guilty thing, for whom it was a sin to sit in the 
sunshine, after I had wounded so noble a heart 
as Paul Randolph’s. A few late asters and 
marigolds that he had gathered for me, stood in 
a little vase upon the table. Their purple and 
gold blossoms looked like a reproach tome. I 
could not bear the sight, and hastily took off my 
black silk apron to throw over them. Then I 
curled myself up on the sofa, and like a great 
baby, as I was, cried myself to sleep. 

I wish, for the sake of a story, that I could fill 
up the next year and a half with marvellous in- 
cidents and strange experiences. I wish I could 
tell of countless suitors, of narrow escapes, of 
treachery, of rivals, of despair ending in bliss. But 
truth compels me to be prosy. The days had 
gone by, and left me with the same home, the 
-—ma friends tha sama heart Trna T au “au 
one lover in the time, a lover with black hair, 
black eyes, and a black moustache! But we 
quarrelled incessantly, and parted, at last, in 
high dudg I abominated moustaches from 
that time forward. 

The next morning after I told Paul Randolph 
that I could not be his wife, he went away, saying, 
as he held my hand at parting, that since he 
could not make himself the home he had planned, 
he must take up his wandering, lonely life again, 
as it would not be well for him to stay where he 
should be perpetually reminded of the great 
blank in his heart. 





Somehow the reflection didn’t give me such a 
wonderful amount of comfort, as I had supposed 
it would. I sighed again. 

Well, a fortnight went by very quickly. Our 
guests seemed to enjoy themselves, and were 
almost always together. Paul Randolph’s atten- 
tions to me had never been so assiduous as those 
he now paid his cousin. Though I generally 
joined them in their pleasure excursions, it was 
at her side he lingered longest and oftenest. It 
was her he lifted in his arms when we came to 
rough places in our walks, carrying her over 
bogs and rocks, as tenderly as if she had been a 
baby, while he only offered me his hand. It was 
in her lap he tossed the rarest wild-flowers, for 
her ear he spoke in his lowest and tenderest 
tones. And she would tease him, and pull his 
ears and hair, and play all manner of mad pranks 
with him, till I used to wish I could shake her 
and make her sober a moment. I tried hard to 
think that she would bea better wife to him than 
I could have done, and that I was happy in see- 
ing them so devoted to each other. I say I tried 
hard, but in spite of myself I couldn’t do it. 

One evening, my father, and Mr. Randolph and 
I, sat alone in the parlor, mother had gone out 
to visit a sick neighbor, and Lucia was up stairs 
dressing for a concert. The conversation turned 
upon her. 

“What a gay, gossamer-like, wee-bit of a 
thing that cousin of yours is, Randolph,” said my 
father, laughing. ‘I should think you would be 
afraid of overlooking her sometime. It would 
be a pitiful death for her to die, by being crushed 
under one of your big feet.” 

Paul smiled, and replied, “She is the only 
relative I have on earth, and we are all in all to 
each other. Gay, and gossamer-like, and small 
she may be, but with a whole woman’s heart, for 
all that. Do you not agree with me, Miss 
Eleanor ?” 

“She is rather too childish for my liking,” I 
answered, coldly, for I felt cross and pettish, to- 
wards her especially, and my ill-humor mani- 
fested itself in my words. 

Father looked up at me with a wicked, pro- 
voking smile, and said, shaking his head at me, 
“Envious, eh ?” 

I could have choked him. Mr. Randolph 
looked a trifle surprised, I thought, but did not 
answer. 

“ You said she was your only relative,” con- 
tinued my father, after a pause. “I was not 
aware of it. Judging from appearances, I 
should suppose you intended making your rela- 
tionship still nearer. How is it?” 

I saw a slight flush come over Mr. Randolph’s 
face, as I looked up for his reply; but he an- 
swered quietly and readily, as he always an- 
swered everything : 

“No relationship that any one can ever form 
with her, however near or dear, will be other 
than fortunate. Iam sure of that.” 

What was there in the simple words he uttered, 
that made my heart ache? They were buta 
CUNDA twin AeLcataly givan, te +hy wary thing 
I had hoped for so earnestly a few weeks before. 
Why did they strike me so cruelly? Whence 
came the sense of utter desolation that over- 
whelmed me, till I was obliged to turn away, in 
order to hide the quick tears brimming to my 
eyes? 

Ah! only those who have blinded themselves 
for years to the secrets of their own hearts, and 
felt self-deception like a false covering suddenly 
wrenched away as with a grasp of fire, can 
answer me. I knew then what I had never 
known before. Sentimentalism, vanity, romance 


fell away from me in an instant; a hateful, 
hy. 





I told him I was sorry for what had happ 5 
but thought it would be better for him to go; 
that in my remembrances of him there would be 
nothing painful save the thought that I could not 
he to him all he wished ; that I was not good, or 
old, or wise enough to make him happy; and 
then, pulling a white blossom from my bridal 
rose-tree on the window, I put it in his hand, 
and told him that when he could forget what he 
had said to me, and remember me only as a 
wicked, silly little girl whom he had honored 
inore than she deserved, he might bring it back 
to me. 

In the eighteen months which followed, I did 
not hear from him, when, one morning, my 
father startled me by the announcement that his 
old friend, Paul Randolph, was coming to spend 
afew weeks with us, and that a cousin of his, 
Miss Lucia West, would accompany him. I do 
not know as I could analyze correctly the feelings 
with which I received this little piece of news. 
1 wondered if he had quite outgrown his old at- 
tachment for me, and if he would not look pale 
end thin, and sigh when Ispoketohim. I thought 
such a state of things would be terribly disagree- 
able, and hoped he had found some one else to 
fill my place. Perhaps that cousin of his was 
the one. What should she be travelling with 
Sim for, if it wasn’t so? I was sure I wished 
it with all my heart. 

Ishrank from meeting him, with an almost 
childish dread, and when, one bright June after- 
noon, the village coach drove up to our door, and 
I saw him spring to the ground, and then lift out 
what looked to me like a little bundle of muslin 
and lace, I felt much more like running away, 
than like going forward to welcome them 

But he greeted me with such a cordial frank- 
ness, that I was ashamed of my weakness, and 
cast off my embarrassment entirely. There was 
no trembling in the strong hands that grasped 
niine so heartily, no quivering in the clear voice 
which asked after my welfare with such courteous 
yet earnest politeness; no lingering sadness 
about the handsome mouth, no shadow of 
reproach in the serene gray eye; nothing to sig- 
nify that a single pulse throbbed quicker for is 
being near me once more. I sighed. 

And the bundle of muslin and lace that flut- 
tered up to me, leaning on his arm, what was 
that like? The bluest of blue eyes, the glossiest 
and most golden of braided hair, lips the color of 
a carnation pink, teeth like a row of snow-flakes, 
cheeks flushed as delicately as apple-bl ; 
dainty hands and feet, and a voice that sounded 
like the echo of sweet laughter ; this was my first 
remembrance of Lucia West. I was certain that 
the blank in Paul Randolph’s life had been filled: 








t mask that had covered my eyes so 
long. I looked, for the first time, into my naked 
heart, and saw daguerreotyped in its innermost 
recesses, a face, grave, serene, noble—the face of 
Paul Randolph! Too late I had discovered how 
dear he was to me. After I had put away, 
blindly, the only hand that could ever truly lead 
me; after I had cheated myself and him, by 
refusing a love that would have made me the 
most blessed of women, I found that I had 
robbed my own heart of its birthright. And she 
was to be crowned with the blessedness that I 
had the first and best right to claim. O, God! 
how bitterly waged the fierce warfare in my 
breast. ; 

I went to the window, but my steps were un- 
steady and tottering, I could hardly realize the 
startling conviction that forced itself upon me, 
cutting me off from hope and peace, as I thought, 
forever. I do not remember how long I sat 
there, or any of the conversation that followed ; 
nothing but the dull, terrible anguish that stupi- 
fied me, and the hum of voices which sounded 
in my ears like the low mocking of an invisible 
fiend. 

When I looked around, after the first dreary 
feeling of despair had spent its bitterness, my 
father had left the room, and Mr. Randolph was 
standing beside me at the window. It was the 
first time we had been alone together since he 
came. In my despair, I prayed it might also be 
the last. 

“Do you remember this, Eleanor?” he asked, 
taking a folded paper from his vest pocket, and 
undoing it before my eyes. A little dry, faded 
flower fell from it into my lap. It was the rose 
Ihad given him when we parted He had brought 
it back as I had told him to. Could I not have 
been spared that, at least, of all things ? 

I forced back the cry of pain that rose to my 
lips, and compelled myself to say steadily : 

“O, yes, Mr. Randolph! You have observed 
my last charge, faithfully, it seems. Hearts are 
not such brittle things as we are apt to take them 
for, after all. They learn new lessons before the 
old ones are forgotten.” 

“No, you mistake me, Eleanor, I have not 
brought this to give it back to you, but only to 
tell you that I must always keep it, unless you 
will take it from me on easier terms. Is there 
no—” 

“Paul! Paul! Come here a moment,” cried 
the musical voice of Lucia West from the hall, 
and without completing the sentence, he left me. 

What was that he had said? I leaned my 
head back against the cool window-panes, and 
tried to think. I could not tell whether I was 
miserable or happy; whether I longed for or 











dreaded the words he had left unsaid. My eye 
fell on the faded rose that lay where he had left it, 
in my lap, I caught it up, and pressed it passion- 
ately to my lips. 

“ Eleanor!” , 

I looked up, Paul Randolph stood in the door- 
way watching me. He came quickly forward 
with a rapid, eager step, as I put both my hands 
over my face to conceal the sudden dash of blood 
that his impetuous pronunciation of my name, 
brought to my cheeks. 

“Eleanor! Eleanor Hughes! Tell me if I 
misinterpret your action, or I shall be.audacious 
enough to say more than I meant to,” he cried, 
in a hoarse, passionate whisper, taking my hands 
away from my face, and pressing them between 
his own, couvulsively. ‘Tell me, what am I to 
understand ?” 

There was that in his tone and words that 
broke through all the doubt and anguish of my 
soul, like a flash of sunshine. I lifted my bowed 
face, that he might read my heart in my crimson 
cheeks, and wet, tearful eyes. . 

“Understand anything you choose,” I an- 
swered, speaking through my tears, “ only tell 
me that you are not going to marry Lucia West.” 

The next moment he caught me, with a glad 
cry to his heart. 

“Lucia West—my cousin—marry her? God 
forbid! I love her as I would a dear, younger sis- 
ter, but she has been engaged to a friend of mine 
more than a year. He promised to meet her 
here, and it was to inform me that he had come, 
and she could dispense with my attendance to 
the concert to-night, that she just called me away. 
I have come back to you as I went away, loving 
you with all the strength of my soul. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

Of course I said yes, as quickly as I could 
between the kisses he sealed my lips with. I 
shall not tell exactly how long it was that he 
held me in his arms that night, telling me that 
after one had come so near losing a bird once, it 
was best to keep it a close prisoner, until fully 
assured that it would never try to escape again. 
Anyway, it was along time, and when Lucia 
came in from the concert, I was very busy un- 
tangling my curls from his vest-buttons. 

There is nothing more for me to add, only that 
Iam happier as Eleanor Randolph, than I ever 
was as Eleanor Hughes ! 





Floral Department 
i . 
(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union. | 
H. W. Beecher on Flowers. 

He deemed that man 4 thoroughly worldly man who 
thinks the time spent on flowers is wasted There were 
those who thought if a flower helped a man’s tongue or 
pocket, or the coarser part of his nature, it was good for 
something. But tell such a man that a flower was good 
for thought or to elevate the imagination, and made for 
man’s better nature, and he would not appreciate it. If 
there was such a man here, or any who stood in the way 
of horticultural pursuits on the part of their families, he 


would advise them to go home and repent. r-* t= dust 
and ashes, yet at least in good garden soil 





Origin of Dahlias. 

Baron Humboldt found the original dahlias introduced 
into Europe, in Mexico A paper was read at the last 
meeting of the American Institute Farmers Club, in 
which it is stated that dahlias were at first introduced for 
the root, but that proving uneatable, the seedling flowers 
attracted notice, and it has been since greatly multiplied. 
It is said that all colors have been produced except blue, 
and a blue dahlia never will be grown. Neither will a 
blue rose ever be produced, in the opinion of the writer 
of the article read. 

The Poppy. 

The poppy is cultivated in southern Germany toa 
large extent as a substitute for sweet oil. It has sup- 
planted the use of the imported olive oil wholly in that 
country. It is further stated that the soil and climate 
of the New England States are highly suited for the cul- 
ture of that article, and they might provide the whole 
Union with sweet oil, and therefore save a large sum of 
money which goes to France and Italy. Poppy oil is also 
& favorite vehicle for color in oil painting. 





Cut Flowers. 

An endless variety of ornamental vessels are used for 
the reception of flowers, and they are equally well adapt- 
ed for the purpose, so that the stalks are inserted in pure 
water. This water ought to be changed every day, or 
once in two days at the farthest, and a thin slice should 
be thinly cut off from the end of each stalk every time 
the water is removed, which will revive the Howers. 
Furniture of Gardens. 

Where the old French style is imitated, a profusion of 
marble and vegetable sculptures, verdant arcades, colon- 
nades, arbors, etc., are in character; but in the more 
simple and modern forms, a few stools, sofa. chairs, a pa- 
vilion-seat, a sun-dial, fountain, and a few statues, will, 
in most cases. be abundant. 


Thermometers. 

No amateur should attempt to grow plants in a green- 
house without having a thermometer to consult with re- 
gard to the heat. Thermometers may be procered with 
8 long tube for plunging into the ground te ascertain the 
heat of a hot-bed or tan-pit. 


Marking Plants. 

The best way of naming or numbering plants in a gar- 
den is by means ofa stick whittled smooth. Rub a little 
white oil paint on it, and while moist, write the name or 
number with a hard black lead pencil. 

Vases. 

Vases in pleasure-grounds have a very fine effect, par- 
ticularly when placed on terraces They should always 
stand on a plinth broader than the circular base, for noth- 
ing has a more unartistic effect than to see vases resting 
on the bare ground 
The Tree Violet. 

The shrubby or Tree Violet, a native of one of the Cana- 
ry isles, is a very handsome plant, growing about two feet 
high, with a shrubby stem, and large purplish-blue flow- 
ers; it is usually kept in a green-house, where it flowers 
in the spring. 

Water. 

Water as an element of culture is next in importance 
to soil, for plants can no more subsist without the one 
than without the other. Even in a moist climate plants 
need watering, and parlor planta absorb a great deal 





Tender Vines. 

Such half-hardy perennial vines as you cannot con- 
veviently lay down. you may now bind Up Upon the lat- 
tices with sheaves of straw. The arctic severity of our 
northern winters of late years Tequires every precaution 


Charcoal. 

Cattings in Germany are often stuck in charcoal. All 
kinds of plants grow better in charcoal than ip anything 
else. A mixture of loam and charcoal is excellent. 





Sester’s Pienic. 


A La from the Ragged Mountains, Virginia, met Pro- 
fessor B——, and presented his basket, with the following 
explanation: 

‘Yer don’t want any chestnuts, does yer?” 

“ How do you know I do not wantany, my little man?” 
inquired the professor. 

“TI nary say yer don’t, lax yer—does yer’ was the 
positive answer. 

This was more polite than the Quaker's reply to one 
who said to him: 

** You don’t want to buy any wood do you?” 
* Friend, thee first tellest a lie, and then thee askest a 
question.” 





George ITI. having knighted a gentleman named Day, 
at a levee held on the 20th of September, said : 

‘*Now I know that I am a king, for I have turned Day 
into Knight, and have made Lady Day at Michaelmas.”’ 

On one occasion, when his majesty came out of the 
House of Lords, after opening the session, he said to the 
lord chancellor : 

** Did I deliver the speech well?” 

* Very well, indeed,” was the reply. 

‘Tam glad of that,” said the king, “for there was 
nothing in it.’ 


At a private party an ‘‘extra’’ maid of Krin was en- 
gaged by the hostess to assist the ‘ regular” in passing 
around the cake and ice-creams The ‘‘ extra hand,” to 
whom this sort of thing was quite new, got rather ex- 
cited, and bustled to and fro with considerable more en- 
ergy than grace. When about retiring after going the 
round of one room, she suddenly stopped, and pointing 
toa Sear: of the company in another room, innocently 
inquired of the ‘regular’? housemaid, loud enough for 
the whole company to hear: * Hev ye fed them over 
there?”’ She disa; red down stairs amid laughter so 
loud it must have troubled her sleep for a fortnight. 


We all remember the glorious indifference of the old 
toper who, when his horse ran away and broke his wagon, 
was very wellcontented because he had saved his jug. 
One of the same stamp was examined the other evening 
at astation-house, and a bottle of rum, a comb of match- 
es, and a wallet containing sixteen dollars were found in 
his pocket. 

“There,” said he, holding on to the railing, “‘ th—th— 
there, now you’ve took your pay, g— g—give me my rum 
and mum—mum—matches and let me go.” 


RA nnn ov 


When Sir Edward Landseer, the famous animal painter, 
invited Sydney Smith to sit for his portrait, the reverend 
joker replied : 

** Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” 

Upon this celebrated painter of quadrupeds being in- 
troduced to the young king of Portugal, his majesty 
complimented the artist in rather queer terms, saying: 

** He was very glad to make his acquaintance, for he 
was very fond of beasts '” 


An honest Jonathan from the interior, on his visit to 
the metropolis, was awakened one night by hearing the 
cry of *‘ Oyst! buy any oysters?’’ in the me litluous tones 
ofa vender of the luscious shell-fish, who was passing 
under the window of the hotel. A noise so new to him 
startled him, and he asked his room-mate what it meant 

** It’s only oysters,” replied his fellow-lodger, pettishly. 

** Oysters!” laimed Jonathan, in ish ; 
** and do oysters holler as loud as that?” 


een 


‘* Hailoo there, how do you sell wood?” 





; 


“* By the cord.” 

‘ Pshaw!—how long has it been cut?” 

** Four feet.” 

** How dumb!—I mean how long has it been since you 
cut it?” 


‘* No longer than it is now.”’ 
“See here, old fellow, you are too bright to live long.” 


A Scottish poet, “overlooking Lochfine,”’ has written 
* An Evening Sketch,” and gotit printed iv » newspaper. 
Here is his first verse : 

A solemn calm doth o’er me creep, 
The world around is still 

The sea is smooth as glass, the sheep 
Are, as usual, on the hill. 


of a waggish lad—having bottled a lot of nice preserves, 
labelled them, ‘ Put up by Mrs. D——"’ (her name). 

Johnnie, her promising boy, having discovered the 
* goodies,”’ soon ate up the contents of the bottle, and 
then wrote on the bottom of the label, ‘* Put down by 
Johnnie D—.” 


Sore NM SRR AAAS 


A doctor in large practice was in the habit of eending 
out some wonderful lozenges to his patients— but his pa- 
tients never received them. At last, it struck the doctor 
that the lozenges were of the exact size of a sovereign. 
For the future, he took the precaution of writing on the 
envelope, ** No money inside ; and, strange to say, every 
one of his lozenge-letters, so directed, arrived safely at 
its destination! 


A testy old gentl ly pestered by hia 
neighbors with inquiries after his health. At last, losing 
all patience with the most assiduous of these inquirere, 
he said to the servant: 

‘* Tell your master, with my compliments, that I am 
pretty well this morning, and shall continue so for at 
least twenty-one mornings to come.” 





‘* Leas lamb and more potatoes,” said the countryman, 
when he heard the waiter at an eating-house repeat his 
order as, ** one roast lamb and one potato; but when 
he ordered his dessert, and the waiter translated it, “ one 
Indian well done,”’ he cleared, lest a charge of murder 
and cannibalism should be brought against him. 
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An Irishman who was lately sent to the House of Cor- 
rection in South Boston for a year, was set to work ina 
blacksmith’s et Finding the labor rather hard, he 
asked Captain Robbins to change his employment. 

** Faith, captain,” said he, “if I should have to work 
this way for a year, I shall die in lees than a fortnight.” 


During the May anniversaries in New York, the follow- 
ing dialogue was overheard between two of the newsboys: 

“I say, Jimmy, what is the meaning of so many min- 
isters being here all together?” 

* Why,” answered Jim, ‘* they always meets here once 
@ year to exchange sermons with each other.” 


A Yankee went to market to buy sausages. He held 
out a link to his dog, but he refused to eat 

* Whatis the matter with them sausages?” angrily 
inquired the dealer. 

*O,” said the Yankee, ‘‘ I’ve nothing agin ’em, only 
dog wont eat dog, that s all.” 


On & tombstone near San Diego, California, reads thus: 
“This yere is sakrid to the memory of Wiilinm Henry 
Skarakeu, who cuim to his deth by bein rhot by Colt’s 
revolver—oue of the old kind, bras mountid and of sutch 
is the kingdom of heavin.”’ 


Dustmau—I°don't quite like the looks o’ this ere Hingia 
bisnis, Tommy 

Sweep—No; butit’s jist wot yer might expeck from 
such & parcel oO dirty black higuorant scoundrels as 
them. 
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THE YOUNG DRAGOON, 


A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 
BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FARMER'S FAMILY IN THE OLDEN TIMER, THE 
CALL TO ARMS. THE PARTING. 


No portion of this country, perhaps, has been 
more distinguished for stirring events of the 
greatest, as well as of minor historical impor- 
tance and interest, than the south eastern part 
of the State of New York, where for so long a 
period the patriot forces under General Wash- 
ington, and the British troops under General 
Clinton were drawn up before each other, their 
lines only separated by the distance of a few 
miles. The intervening space, composing a 
section of Westchester county, below White 
Plains and King’s Bridge, is now famous as the 
Neutral Ground of the Revolution—the scene of 
many @ wild adventure, partisan outrage, and 
instance of patriotic devotion—of deeds of heroism, 
blood and desperate daring, not yet recorded in 
the lines of history, or even in the pages of a 
novel. Many stories of absorbing interest are 
handed about by the voice of oral traditiun—many 
have already become indistinct and nearly for- 
gotten, and others are likely to follow the old 
inhabitants into their graves. 

It is the province of the novelist to step in 
where the dignified muse of history would dis. 
dain to stoop for the purpose of preserving the 
record of lives and d@eds not seemingly of impor- 
tance enough to influence general events. If not 
of this importance, this kind of private history is 
sufficiently interesting to be worth preserving, 
and to reward ‘reading. 

I intend not, therefore, to deal with matters 
historically ascertained and preserved, but to re 
late a story of comparatively humble life upon 
the Neutral Ground—a story of ‘the times tha: 
tried men’s souls.”’ 

* * * a * 

About thirty miles from the city of New York 
on the upper shore of Long Island Sound, prio 
to the Revolution, there stood a comfortable an. 
tolerably commodious stone house owned and 
occupied by a family named Barnes, or Barntsey 
as the name was in the original Dutch—th 
original Dutch we mean, as spoken by the New 
York Dutchmen in the days of which we write 
The head of the family was Jacob Barnes, .. 
well-to-do farmer, who died leaving @ tolerab|, 
property to be divided between his three sonr 
and a daughter, upon the demise of his widow, | 
worthy dame, who at the commencement of th 
great struggle for liberty was prematurely de 
crepid from disease. One of the sons, the eldest 
was a man of thirty years; the others were bot! 
much younger—one not being out of his teens 
and the other hardly over. The daughter cam: 
in between these two last. 

Notwithstanding the demise of the father an 
head of the house, the family clang together- 
that is to say, no one of its members sought . 
permanent home elsewhere, though the eldes: 
who was christened after His father, Jacob, cou! 
scarcely be counted as @ permanent inmate « 
the household, either. His wandering dispos 
tion led him hither and thither, while his vagn 
bond tastes and Lubits rendered him careless « 
any other provision for himself than that offere’' 
by the root of the paternal homestead, seeing th 
he could go there whenever he pleased, and w: 
bound by no obligation which had any influen: 
over him to stay longer than he chose. Th: 
lack of resp bility for his moveménts had bee: 
Jacob's ambition from a boy. He early rebell: 
against parental control, and was in fact, low 
before reacting man’s estate, accustomed 
absolute freedom to pursue any wild course 
which happened to suit his cvarse and vagabon 
ish tastes. In his youth he was the sovurge « 
all the hen roosts, orchards and melon patches : 
the neighborhood, and his manhood displayed r 
reformation of his proclivities, though it raise 
their exhibition. 

He was a rather short but thick and stout! 
set person, with a head of hard black hair whic 
generally stood nearly upright, short, ragged 
face, and an eye sodden with continued har 
dissipation, till ite color was of that nondeseri; 
sort which can only be described by compariso: 
with some such object as the eye of a dying fs! 
We say he had “an eye” of that character, t 
metaphorically meaning two, for he had lost o. 
in a drunken brawl, oat of which he came, in & 
familiar | of his ‘ , ae Or- 

















